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“Gentlemen, we are in grave danger of peace” 











The Board of Directors of a huge mu- 
nitions company was in session. Condi- 
tions had been great. War scares filled 
the air, nations were busy insulting each 
other, good profitable hate smouldered 
in every breast. Naturally the company’s 
factories ran day and night, and divi- 
dends were fat as pampered hogs. 

But the past month had been disturb- 
ing. People began to show a distressing 
tendency toward tolerance. Threats were 
giving way to reasonableness. War scares 
were subsiding. And the Chairman of 
the Board made the historic remark to 
his fellow-directors. 

“Gentlemen, we are in grave danger 
of peace!” 


hey say that in Europe munition mo- 





guls deliberately stir up war scares in 
order to sell more of their dandy devices 
for killing people. 

There are a lot of Americans, too, who 
think there’s big money to be made out 
of war. But history proves that war 
profits are “fool’s gold.’ The evidence 
pops up time after time in the pages of 
history—and nowhere does it prove that 
more convincingly than in the last War. 

As a neutral nation, we sold billions of 
dollars worth of goods to our future al- 
lies. We loaned them out of our own 
pockets the money to pay for part of this 
war material. We put the rest on the cuff. 
And so heavily did we involve ourselves 
that we were inevitably dragged in, to 
spend more billions on our own account. 

When the war was over, it was naively 
assumed that the loser would foot the 


entire bill for everyone! The only draw- 
back was that the loser was dead broke. 
So were the victors. So were we—only it 
took us until 1929 to find it out. And the 
world is still broke. How could it be any- 
thing else after squandering on the waste 
of war an estimated 337 billion dollars! 

It is extremely doubtful if the eco- 
nomic structure of any country could 
survive another war. Our only hope of 
preventing complete economic catastro- 
phe is to stay out of war and the dealings 
that lead to war. And our only hope of 
doing that is an enlightened and deter- 
mined effort to stay at peace. We're 
making such an effort, and we’d like to 
hear from people who would like to help 
us. Write to WORLD PEACEWAYS, 
INC., 108 PARK AVENUE, NEW 
YORK CITY. 











Our (ontributors 


“At the end of my second year in college, I 
heard a band and went to France,” says HENRY 
McDermott. “When I came back I made a 
lot of money until 1932 . . . when I lost even 
my undershirt. This turned out to be a bless- 
ing, because through disaster I have met the 
men who sleep in hobo jungles, and the in- 
articulate, unforgiving idealists who labor in 
veterans’ camps. Every once in a while one of 
those fellows comes into the U. S. Employ- 
ment office where I work now, and yells: ‘Hi, 
Hank!’” Liberty, The American Legion 
Magazine and other well-known magazines 
have published articles by Mr. McDermott. 


Cuarwies A. Coy.e is a former Boston news- 
paperman whose work in publicity and public 
relations is well known throughout New 
England. 


Devane Hearn says that her family, her house 
and her garden are her vocations, being a 
library trustee, her avocation. While she is 
now living in Clinton, N. Y., she was educated 
and brought up in New England. 


Amy Lee Spencer tells us that she began 
school in a little old one-roomer, where four 
generations of Spencers had carved their ini- 
tials. She went to Pembroke College in the 
F. Scott Fitzgerald era, “all of which,” she says, 
“shows up in my verse in two different types 
of subjects. But my secret love is for the thirty 
or so would-be sonnets (one of which is “‘Cap- 
tain William’) about characters, current to the 
folklore of my region. Unfortunately most of 
these poems are too nostalgic for popular 
consumption.” 


DANIEL SMYTHE lives on a farm and is in his 
twenties. Part of the year he works in his 
flower gardens; during the winter he chops 
wood. Now and then he writes poetry, some of 
which has been printed in Harper’s, Scribner’s, 
The American Mercury, The North American 
Review, and The Commonweal. 

His interests include ornithology, astronomy 
and botany; his favorite recreation is hiking 
through the country; his ambition is to be “a 
good poet.” 


MAX KAUFMAN has appeared in such periodi- 
cals as The New Mexico Quarterly, Social Sci- 
ence, The Frontier and Midland, Lantern, 
Voices. “Lake Dwellers,” which appears here 
this month, was written during a summer va- 
cation in New Hampshire. 


“In 1923,” says Epwarp Repcay, “I graduated 
from Dartmouth, fell in love with New Eng- 
land and was irrevocably converted to the 
Yankee way of life. After I had earned my 
M.A. at Yale, taught at Dartmouth and Rox- 
bury School in Cheshire, Conn., got my Ph.D. 
from Columbia and married a Yankee girl, I 
went to the State Teachers College at Platts- 
burgh, N. Y., where I am now Dean of Men 
and Professor of Psychology. My chief interests 
are my wife, studying human behavior, fish- 
ing, golfing and writing. I heartily dislike 
cheap perfumes, casual bridge and teas.” 
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All subscribers to YANKEE who have anything genuine to swop are invited to use this 
column. Allowance: one insertion of not more than 6 lines per issue, 12 issues a year. 
Send replies to YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. Aside from the service of placing one swopper 
in touch with another YANKEE assumes no responsibility. Swops must reach us by the 
Ist of the month preceding publication. Please let us know when your swops go through. 














Want to serenade somebody? Have dandy 
Spanish guitar, 2 years old, but looks and acts 
new. Will throw in carrying case and lesson 
book. Want 22 cal. pistol (repeating) in good 
working condition (will not be used for sere- 
nading). S—201 

I have 14 acres wooded hilltop inland near 
Rockland, Maine. Want unimproved old 
house with sound roof, some trees, view and 
land in or near village central Mass. S—202 

Going hunting this season? I have 2 Irish 
setters, pedigreed, boys, about 6 months old. 
What do you offer? S—203 

One set, 5 large vols., of Learned’s Histor) 
for Ready Reference, beautifully bound, % 
leather. Will swop for Currier and Ives prints, 
old or air covers with good postmarks, or what 
have you? S-204 

Have beauty parlor equipment, but need 
vacation. Who has cottage with some land on 
Conn. lake? S—205 

Several hundred old books, many over a 
century, One over two centuries old; also col- 
lection of old maps of New England, many of 
them a hundred years old, will be swopped for 
old walnut or cherry furniture. S-206 

Lonesome Vermont widow in early fifties 
wants to swop letters with American widower 
around the same age. S—207 

Will swop U. S. and foreign stamps for 
U. S. stamps, early issues and commemoratives 
preferred. Will also swop my duplicates of 
Indian pennies for yours. S—-208 

Will swop “Literary Digest History of the 
World War,” 10 vols., for books by Thoreau, 
John Burroughs or other nature writers. 
S-209 
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When you read this our rush will be over, 
but the country will still be beautiful and our 
food excellent. Besides that we have 2 showers, 
electricity, saddle horses and Shetland for the 
children, included with board. What do you 
offer? S—210 

I am a breeder of white homing pigeons and 
have some, worth $3.50 a pair. What have you 
to swop for these beautiful birds? S-211 


I offer 2 pieces of old glass for a burlap rug 
pattern. What must I offer for a Betty lamp? 
S-212 

Wanted for a museum: a good looking bird 
house, miniature church type preferred. Please 
send photo or drawing and tell what you want 
from me, S—213 


Wanna brighten the corner where you are? 
All right, send me a bread board or some wil- 
low ware and I’|l shoot along 6 rolls of pale yel- 
low mottled wallpaper. S—214 





Have fine 6 vol. set, ““The New Practical 
Reference Library’; regulation U. S. Navy 
rubber boots, size 944, and hammock, both 
new; 2 tennis nets; Kodak 127A, folding; new 
3 burner Florence oil cabinet heater. Want 
good musical instrument, typewriter or some- 
thing useful. S—215 

Who can use a one H.P. motor for 220 direct 
current and what does who offer? S—216 


Would like old ivory china in brown moss 
rose pattern — especially chocolate set, tea 
pot, cups and saucers, tea plates, platter. What 
do you want? S—217 

Brand new copy of “Maine,” American 
Guide Series, Federal Writers’ Project. What 
have you? S-218 

Wanted: good bird or field glasses. Can 
offer andirons, ““Washington Vase’’ platter, 8 
plates, 2 Victorian chairs, or will try to meet 
your needs. S—219 

Bluebeards, harken...I have a $15 
Marvel Electric Razor to offer, used 2 months. 
What have you? S—220 

I want 2 old colored glass salt cellars, not 
later than 1865. I'll give a braided silk chair 
mat, 18” in diameter, any color you say. S—221 

LaSalle Business Course, complete and per- 
fect; also made-to-order Osage bow and 6 ar- 
rows in case, all new. I want firearms, mod- 
ern or antique, binoculars, typewriter or ? 
S-222 

Getting hitched? I’ve a $50 cook-stove, coal 
or wood, tan enamel, water tank, used 2 sea- 
sons; kitchen cabinet, cream and green, with 
stainless porcelain pull shelf, like new, cost $25. 
Just hunt me up a flat-top knee-hole desk in 
good condition, a deep brown refectory table 
or a set of Hitchcock or rabbit-ear chairs. 
S-223 

One acre, taxes paid, 20 lots in Pres. Roose- 
velt’s home county (Dutchess, N. Y.). Will 
swop for lake front lot in N. E., or what have 
you? S-224 


Some farmer’s wife with an eye for beauty 
and a good strong back, will like my black 
curly pony coat, swagger style, size 40. New 
last winter, worn 5 times. Make me an offer. 
S$-225 


Will swop an antique shelf clock, your choice 
of three, for a sizable door knocker and weather 
vane, or have you a substantial bird bath, lawn 
furniture or what? S—226 

Refined Protestant lady near Boston wants 
to hear from single gentleman, 40-50 . 
later to meet personally! S—227 


These books for maple syrup or what have 
you: “Make ’em Laugh’’; “Unmasking Wall 
Street’; “Ease in Conversation”; ‘Personal 
Power in Business”’; ““Time to Live’’; ‘What Is 
There Left to Believe?”; “‘A Small Stock- 
holder’; “‘Destiny Bay” and “The Magic 
Island.” S—228 

Who would like a fireless cooker, a small 
sideboard, a black walnut extension dining 
table, a spring for a 34 bed, all in excellent 
condition? What have you? S—229 

(Continued on page 40) 





Important Notice 


The use of the Swoppers’ Columns is now 
word per month per swop 


tions expire 


Reason: The popularity of these columns 





minimum charge fifty cents. 

Present subscribers will receive free use of these columns until their present subscrip- 

and for as long as they continue to keep their subscriptions uninterrupted. 
Anyone who subscribes to YANKEE or renews his subscription on or before October 

first, 1938 will also receive free use of the columns. After that date, all new subscribers 

will have to pay the same as non-subscribers for use of the columns. 


mailing the swop answers, keeping the records straight — as well as to the actual values 
subscribers tell us they have been receiving from their swopping privileges. 


to All Swoppers! 


available to non-subscribers at a cost of 3¢ a 


is out of proportion to our costs of printing, 

















Is There a Yankee Party? 





-~ MONTH (August) Yankee volunteered to act as a clearing house 
for those of its readers who believe that there was the nucleus of a Yankee 
Political Party among the thousands of Yankees across the country — that a 
YANKEE PLATFORM could and should be built now and that nomina 
tions were in order for a Yankee President. 

Of course, Yankee doesn’t take its politics anywhere near as seriously as some 
readers may seem to think we do. We believe, however, that Yankees are inter- 
ested in politics and enjoy mutual exchange of political ideas. We believe it was 
Ralph Waldo Emerson who said a breeze was all right, but when you sat in a 
draft you might catch cold. So it is with us. We are presenting these political ideas 
for your edification and enjoyment —for what they are worth—and as something 
a little off the usual beaten paths of political discussion. Next month there'll be 
more on the Yankee Party platform well worth your perusal. And maybe 
right now you have an idea up your sleeve you think is worth airing. We'd like 
to hear it and we are sure many others would, too. Don’t lose your sense of 
humor over it, though. We believe that something important may develop out 
of this Yankee Party discussion. But if it doesn’t, that’s that, and we'll promise 
you fun anyway. After all, with all our yapping about this, that and the other 
thing, we still hold great admiration for the man F. D. R., and we hope he gets 
as much of a chuckle out of us at times as we get out of him. Whoever is run- 
ning this country, now or in these next few years, we feel certain will be glad of 
citizens around whose knowing smiles will help to make om 
seem less serious 


problems 
and yet whose furrowed brows at the same time will con 
vey a deepseated desire to help in any way they can. 

And this is our intention in presenting these Yankee opinions 
to be helpful. We'll look for your contribution, next mail. 


a desire 


R. S. 
It is too early yet, as we go to press with this issue, to mark any clearly defined 
position among Yankee readers with regard to any of these things. 
However, among the early returns are letters which may or may not be indica- 
tive of those to follow and we present these herewith. 


FOR PRESIDENT: 


Yankee: 


times and those who have heard him think 
Dear 
Permit me to suggest the name of ou 
Governor Aiken. 
His name has been mentioned several 


well of the gentleman 

He has given Vermont a good adminis 
tration, and the public debt is being re 
duced. Perhaps the “60 families” might ob 


ject to his nomination, but a lot of Ver- 
monters would not care about that. 

We not what 
might call a doubtful state and its vote 
would heavily in the total of 
the nation, but the State has had a lot of 
good advertising, and we 


realize Vermont is you 


not count 
believe it is 
looked up to by a great many people in 
this country 
The last great Vermonter who occupied 
the presidential chair had the confidence 
of a large part of this nation, and some of 
us believe that George D. Aiken would also 
receive that confidence. 
Respectfully submitted, 
DANA § 
Springfield, Vt 


BROWNELL, 
Dear Yankee: 
Your platform would take consid 
crable time and thought to work out. How 
ever for presidential candidate, I would 
nominate Bruce Barton of New York; or 
for that matter, the present Governor of 
Vermont (1 do not recall his name for the 
moment). When the Governor spoke in 
New York recently, he seemed to display a 
lot of sound sense. 
Very truly yours, 
D. C. CAHALAN: 


New York, N. ¥ 


Dear Yankee: 

I sure think you hit the nail on the head 

I can tell you 
Would have 

Aiken of 


and a 


on your Yankee Party idea 
what I want short and sweet 
the present Governor Vermont 


as President short platform 


(see later issue). 
Very truly yours, 
James F. CLark, 


Beverly, Mass 


Dear Yankee: 

Let us have Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., for 
President in 1940 
better fitted than the Junior Senator from 


I can’t think of any one 


Massachusetts to carry such a banner in 
this coming fight for all those men and 


Free Labor, Real 


Economy, and True Prosperity! Platform 


women whose slogan is 


(see later issue). 
Sincerely yours, 
HELEN PLEASANTON DANIELS, 
Charleston, W. Va 
Dear Yankee: 


Isn't there a MAN somewhere? 


Mr. Hoover is a man—a better and 


wiser one now than he was six years ago 


I'd trust him and he would choose 
other men as his advisers 
George H. Moses is a man. He might 


knock down a few ninepins, but he has 


courage and years of experience in the 
ring, and he dares to face anything or any 
body. 

Some of you Yankees will know just the 
right man, — if there is one. Let's get to 
gether and put our votes on this man. I'm 
for it 

Sincerely and honestly, 
HELEN PHILBROOK PATTEN, 


Tilton, N. H. 
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Dear Yankee: 


I would hardly know who to nominate, 
but I wonder if one of the foremost radio 
announcers would have the right back- 
ground. I am thinking of Boake Carter. He 
is good over the radio — not too far away 
from the general public and definitely 
with a mind of his own. 

Respectfully, 
F. E. Smiru, 
Wollaston, Mass. 


Dear Yankee: 

Seems to me Joseph P. Kennedy, our 
present Ambassador to Great Britain, 
should be nominated for President on the 
Yankee ticket. Here’s a man with a stake 
in American ground, a proven organizer, 
and one with rare ability. 

Sincerely, 
A NEWSSTAND Buyer, 
Gardner, Mass. 

(Name of this. writer is known to Yan- 
kee, but is withheld from publication by 
request, as is that of the following writer. 
We do not publish anonymous letters.) 


Dear Yankee: 

A true exponent of Yankee thought in 
its every particular is H. Styles Bridges, 
present Senator from New Hampshire. We 
would like to nominate him for President. 

Sincerely yours, 
CONSTANT READER, 
Munsonville, N. H. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 
Dear Yankee: 

May I suggest that you name the party 
that is to uphold our ideals, ““The Con- 
stitutional Party’? While I am a Yankee 
on both sides of the house and cherish all 
our Yankee principles, I want to obtain 
the votes of the Solid South in our next 
election. This cannot be accomplished if 
we assume the name of the “Yankee 
Party.” 

Very truly yours, 
FREDERICK H. Beckwitu, R.A. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Dear Yankee: 

I can’t help shuddering a little when I 
think of the reception the Solid South 
would give a party carrying the name 
“Yankee”! I'm afraid they would change it 
to “Damyankee” right away, and would 
count it a moral obligation to vote against 
it every time they had an opportunity. 

Very truly yours, 
M. C. MANTERNACH, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Dear Yankee: 

A Yankee Party would appeal to me, but 
I doubt if it could gather strength enough 
to be effective. The word “Yankee” is de- 

testable to Southerners and some others. 

Truly yours, 

FREDERICK W. Rowe, 

Waterbury, Conn. 
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Dear Yankee: 
“Yankee” . . . mark my words . 
not be the name of a major party. 
Joun GouLp, 
Brunswick, Maine. 


. will 


Dear Yankee: 

While the word Yankee does not go so 
well in parts of this country, I think as a 
dyed-in-the-wool Yankee since 1630 there 
is need of bringing together all thinking 
men and women. 

ELMER D. FLETCHER, 
Winchester, Mass. 


YES’S AND NO’SES 
Dear Yankee: 

There always has been a Yankee Party, 
taking life five centuries ago and flourish- 
ing to full vigor with the Declaration of 
Independence. . Through the succeed- 
ing years we have trod with sure and dis- 
dainful steps, oblivious of the natural re- 
sentment that grew in the rest of the world. 
For a free people we have too many laws 
and we are endlessly plagued by human 
failures who lay their begotten ills at the 
throne of our country. Our population was 
meant to consist of Americans and aliens 
in the process of becoming Americans. 

The Yankee Party has had but one 
plank in its platform since its conception. 
Today it still has that one party plank — 
LOVE OF COUNTRY... . 

Our rulers were men chosen for their 
integrity and grit. They dared in the face 
of the WORLD to set up a government, 
leaving their farms and mills and ships 
for the honor and glory of their new 
country. 

In the ranks of the unorganized Yankee 
party we have men, both wealthy and poor 
in world’s goods, are honorable. 
These men, true to themselves, their fami- 
lies and their neighbors must assert them- 
selves with pride in their hearts for the 
opportunity of carrying on the tremendous 
burdens our early party accepted as an 
honor due them as Americans and mem- 
bers of the Yankee Party. 

Yours very truly, 


who 


Ernest G. B. CHAMPION, 
Shannock, R. I. 
Dear Yankee: 

Yankee party? There shouldn't be a 
Yankee Party any more than there should 
be a Blue-grass party, a beachcombers’ 
party, a red-headed party, a Rocky Moun- 
tain party, or a cocktail party. What we 
need is an American Party, including Yan- 
kees, beachcombers, redheads — and cock- 
tails. 

There you are, 
Cart ALPERT, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Yankee: 

There is no doubt but what Yankees and 
the Yankee-minded the country over are 
coalescing, and this is sooner or later to 
find political expression. 

Whether the time is ripe for such politi- 
cal expression is hard to say. 





Certainly the formation of a Yankee 
Party could do no harm — a fundamental, 
common sense and primitive-virtue party, 
going back to the things that count in life, 
especially the conception of less, rather 
than more, government. The need of such 
a compact body in politics is great, of 
course, and getting greater. 

It need not win at the polls to exert a 
beneficial and corrective influence in pub- 
lic affairs. 

Yours very sincerely, 
EARLE STAFFORD, 
Great Barrington, Mass. 


Dear Yankee: 

“Is there a Yankee Party?” editorial is 
the best idea anyone has yet advanced. I 
have been working with the Republican 
Party, but feel if the country is to be saved 
someone with “both feet solid” must jump 
and jump soon. 

Sincerely, 
ELEANOR D. GREENE, 
Andover, Mass. 


Dear Yankee: 

In reply to your undated circular, which 
is a preprint of a page to appear in the 
August Yankee with its accompanying re- 
quest for comments from subscribers, I can 
at present merely remark that a Yankee 
Party would probably not be more success- 
ful than were the “Nullifier Party” of 
South Carolina in 1832, or the “Secession 
Party” of the southern states generally be- 
tween 1861 and 1865. You may have for- 
gotten that on December 15, 1814, there 
met at Hartford, Conn., a convention of 
26 delegates from the New England states, 
all of whom were Federalists, which was 
in secret session until January 15, 1815, 
when it adjourned sine die. Some of its 
recommendations were salutary, but none 
of them were practicable, and they con- 
tained a veiled threat of secession if not 
adopted, which thoroughly 
them with the nation at large. 

I thoroughly dislike the past acts, and 
distrust the present procedure and future 
policy of the so-called ‘““New Deal,” but I 
do not believe that “Yankees,” either in 
their native section, or in their 
adopted homes elsewhere, can defeat it 
except in concert or coéperation with 
other American citizens who wear a tradi- 


discredited 


own 


tional Democratic label, but whose ears 
have not grown so long as those of “Bot- 
tom the Weaver” while he was intimate 
with “Titania.” 
Epwarp GILCHRIST, 
Jaffrey, N. H. 


Dear Yankee: 

Your splendid editorial strikes a re- 
sponsive chord with your readers. It’s very 
practical and pertinent and should find an 
echo in the hearts of everyone desiring 
business administration of government 
affairs. 

James Butey, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
(Continued on page 44) 























Maine Ballads 


By ROBERT P. 
TRISTRAM COFFIN 


The poet of the Pulitzer prize 
winner, “Strange Holiness” 
presents here a book of verse 
about Down Easters .. . as 
real as huckleberries and bay- 


berry candles. (tent.) $2.00 


**e Bright North 


By ABBIE HUSTON EVANS 


A volume of short lyrics which 


reveals a new and mature tal- 


ent. The poems deal with 
everyday matters in a New 
England country side. $1.75 


at any bookstore 


Macmillan e New York 


























An Assortment of 
New England’s 
Good Foods 


Just the old-fashioned good foods for 
which New England is famed. Ideal as 
a gift or to enjoy in your own home. 

Contents are: 
Oven-Baked Beans (in a glass pot) 
Old-Fashioned Piccalilli 
Raisin Brown Bread 
Pure Vermont Maple Syrup 
Cape Cod Quahaug Clam Chowder 
Cape Cod Cranberry Sauce 
Codfish Cakes 

Postage 


$1.50 22 


Neatly packed in a new carton. 


Mail orders promptly filled. 





SEND FOR 
our new folder Neo. 110 on 
INEXPENSIVE DELICACIES 











5. 5. PIERCE CO. 


110 BROOKLINE AVE. 
BOSTON 











Book Jalk 


| A REVIEW OF NEW ENGLAND BOOKS 





BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 
Mr. Coffin is ably assisted in this department by Ruth Coffin, his wife . . . 
who does much of the necessary reading and many of the reviews 


Tue First Great AMERICAN WOMEN 


WOMEN OF THE WILDERNESS, by Margaret 
| oo . F. 
| 

$3.50.) 


Dutton and Company, 

By some bright alchemy of sympathy, 
\Margaret Bell has made the leading 
women of our Colonial days come alive for 
us. They shine like Cinderellas after the 
marriage. Priscilla Alden does not cease to 
exist after her John 
|Alden; she goes grandly on into old age 
|where John is still the modest man of few 
lwords and Priscilla still the radiant and 
\charming woman. Mary Chilton, who was 


famous words to 


ithe first person to step ashore on Plymouth 
|Rock — if the rock were there to step on 
|— grows into busy womanhood and mar- 
lries. She leaves the log cabin for a fine 
|house with gables and flower beds gay with 
lthe flowers of Old England, Canterbury 
bells, roses, phlox, and affluence. Margaret 
Winthrop joins her Governor husband in 
the new land, and the story of their love 
forms one of the happiest parts of this 
book. Anne Hutchinson occupies many of 
ithe pages. Her courage in standing up to 
the strong-minded New England men, her 
igentle strength, and her martyrdom pave 
ithe way for religious and political freedom 
for all women. 

rhere is cruelty, there is hardship, there 
is tragedy, and there is the stern Puritan 
repression here. But there is also a sweet 
istrength such as women can always muster 


in times of trial. And there are the glim 
merings of the victory to come in these 
lives so ably and graphically presented by 
Margaret Bell. Whether you stem from 
Mayflower stock or later migration — and 
aren't all our ancestors immigrants? — this 
book will make you proud and humble be- 
fore these first women of New England 
who dared to suffer for the rights of their 
SX. 

(A husband's note: And it will make 
you, if you are male, just a little mite 
ruffled with the rampant righteousness of 
women's rights!) 


GUIDE TO THE APPALACHIAN TRAIL IN 
(The Appalachian Trail Con 
ference, Washington, D. C. $1.50.) 


MAINE 


it will 
go in with a little crowding, though it may 
burst a seam 


Put this in your pants’ pocket 


for it is an indispensable 
book to have if you want to do the moun- 
tains of Maine scientifically. All the statis- 
tics, including fine maps, and all the tech- 
nical details so dear to the heart of the 
professional mountain climber are here. 
I am not one of that brotherhood, and I 
wish a bit more scenery, human nature, 
and literature could have been squeezed 
in. Though I did some mountains in my 
youth — and two or three good ones in 
North Wales, no less, including Snowden 
and Moel Siabod 


(Continued on page 30) 


I was crassly unpro- 
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Jack Johnson 


Capt. Manuel Enos of Provincetown, the Cape's **champion liar,” 
exhibits in this picture, which has not been retouched, a “‘hump- 
backed mackerel.’ The fish got that way, the cap’n explains, while 


ighting his way against the Race Rip currents outside Provincetown. 
J's Ss . 5 
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Lightning in the Sty 

In this month, 89 years ago, lightning 
struck a tree in the yard of Amos Sage 
at Goshen, Conn. Dodging off to a pigsty 





in which were a sow and nine pigs, it took 
off the tails of the nine little pigs, ranged 
in a row eating their supper. 


Section 48A, Chapter 71 
of the General 
authorizes the conduct of home classes 
for physically handicapped children. 
Lynn, one of the first cities to take advan- 
tage of this law, has two teachers doing 
this type of work — one in the elementary 
and one in the Junior and Senior High 
School field. Up to the close of the school 
year in June, 51 pupils received home in- 


Laws of Massachusetts 








struction, according to Harvy S. Gruder, 
Superintendent of Public Schools at 
Lynn. 


A Dutch Opinion of Yankees 

Early New York Dutch didn’t think 
much of their neighboring Yankees, if we 
may believe Diedrich Knickerbocker’s 
“History.” They were “a squatting, bun- 
dling, guessing, questioning, swopping, 
pumpkin-eating, molasses-daubing, shin- 
gle-splitting, cider-watering, horse-jockey 
ing, notion-peddling crew.” 


September Gatherings 

Ilo make a permanent ink, the kind 
that dries to the soft faded brown that 
makes old manuscripts so romantic, 
gather quantities of “inkberry” (poke- 
weed or pigeonberry). Put the berries 
through the fruit press. Be sure to boil 
out the press and utensils afterwards, 
since the berries are poisonous. 

To every 14 pint of juice, add | table- 
spoonful of vinegar and | teaspoonful of 
salt. Stopper closely. 

A vivid red-purple dye for wool or cot- 
ton cloth can from the 
above process. Yellow dye can be made 


also be made 


from barberries, by the same process, and 
dark blue, from scrub oak. 


L 


Gather bayberries this month and fill 














small cloth bags with them. Keep handy 
to ironing board and occasionally run 
the hot iron across. Besides waxing your 
iron in good shape, a wonderful fra 
grance will perfume your room and your 
clothes will smell glamorous. 


barberry 
ready to yield their crop of berries. Here's 
an old-time recipe for 
BARBERRY JAM 
4 quarts of barberries 


In September, hedges are 


# pounds brown sugai 
1\% cups of wate 
Cook from 15 to 30 minutes. This jam 
used to be served with cold meat in 
grandfather's time. 


(See text, page 32) 


Interested in Building? 


Write to John Ely Burchard, Director 
of the recently founded Albert Farwell 
Bemis Foundation at Massachusetts In 
stitute of The Foundation 
was established to furnish latest available 
knowledge in fields of interest to the 
building industry. 


Technology. 


No Fireman Is Ever Too Old 


says E. W. Butterfield, Connecticut Com- 
missioner of Education, “nor too wise to 
learn something new.” School for firemen 
is held every Saturday in Connecticut. 
The reason: every year fire fighting be- 
comes harder and more hazardous, what 
with higher crowded 


buildings, more 


streets, wiring more complex, machines 
powerful 
Mr. 


and water 


Butterfield signs the di 


more pressure 
heavier. 


plomas. 





Plan a Timely Visit 

to the clock museum of C. D. Collins at 
Georges Mills, N. H. 
one of Seth Thomas’ first, lots of Terrys, 
Willards, Hoadleys, Chadwicks, and the 
historical clock, 13 feet high and a ton 


There you'll see 


in weight. 


To Mark the Occasion 


1776. About 
this day, in a field of buckwheat that is 
now the campus of Barnard College, Co- 
University, Col. Knowlton’s 
Rangers New England defeated 
some unlucky Redcoats in the Revolu 
tionary Battle of Harlem Heights. 


September 19, noon on 


lumbia 
from 





Christopher Morley insists that the 
height of courteous reprisal on the anni- 


versary occasion would be for a Yankee 





to buy some visiting Englishman a lunch- 
eon of buckwheat cakes in a restaurant 
near Columbia. 





Bald Spots 


common among the high-strung and 
overworked just seem to come and some- 
times go, and there's not an awful lot you 
can do about them. Some say that an ex- 
ternal application of castor oil and 
iodine is helpful. The British have a 
theory that these spots come from the 
Don't let 


the family cat or dog lick your hands or 


family pets. Their message is: 


face if you want to keep your hair 


Nobody's Town 


Want to get away from it all? Go to the 
town of Lewis in northeastern Vermont. 
No taxes, no hot dog stands, no bill- 
boards, no autos . in fact, no noth- 
ing. Lewis does not exist, although it’s 
on the maps, 36 square miles of township 
But there's not a single inhabitant, and 
they say there never has been. 


Want To Be a Senator? 


One aspirant to the U. S. Senate this 
Fall reveals the steps of experience which 
he feels qualifies him for the honor: 
Chairman of the School 
Chairman of Board of Selectmen, Repre 
sentative in state House of Representa 


Committee, 


tives for three years, Speaker of the 


House for two years, President of State 


Senate for two years, Governor for two 
years, Representative in Congress for six 


years. 


Collect Pre-canceled Stamps 


Every second Sunday of the month, the 
Central New England Pre-cancel Club, 
organized by Yankees four years ago, has 
an all-day meeting, first in this town, then 
in the next. It’s the grand-daddy club of 
several others in the United States and is 
often host to 60 or 70 people from the 
North Atlantic states. If interested, write 
to J. A. Harlow, Turners Falls, Mass. 


Beat This If You Can 


With the arrival of Jim Farley in town, 
Plymouth, N. H., 


now has six 


2500 in population) 
celebrities: Robert 
Myles Standish, Sir 


Louis 
Walter 





Stevenson, 
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Scott, Florence Nightingale and Henry 
Ford. 

Myles Standish is related to the Pil- 
grim Myles, and is in the forestry service. 
Jim Farley, lately arrived from Manches- 
ter, is a druggist in Peaslee’s drugstore. 
Robert Louis Stevenson is an art instruc- 
tor at Plymouth Normal. Sir Walter Scott 
takes after the original model in that he 
is a brilliant student of English. Also a 
student at the Normal School is Florence 
Nightingale, who may some day change 
her prospective teaching career to that 
of a nurse. Henry Ford lives over the 
river in Holderness, works for the Draper 
Corporation in Beebe River, and, as you 
would expect, he drives a Ford car. 





8e> 


= 
Fall Hikes for Itching Feet 


Fall is the ideal time to walk, but walk 
ing cannot be ideal unless both your 
shoes and feet take it. To blister- 
proof your feet, put them in training for 
10 days before the planned trip by bath- 


can 


ing them in strong tea each night. To 
waterproof your shoes, grease them well 
with castor oil or vaseline. With this type 
of oiling the shoes can be polished, too. 


Greatest Grange Event Ever 


held in New England will be the dedica- 
tion and formal cornerstone laying of the 
New England Grange Building at West 
Springfield, Mass., on September 21. 


Rhody’s Halter on the Altar 


became showed a 
drop in one month of marriages from 207 
to 115. Reason: 


quirement. 


evident as statistics 


the new blood test re- 


Should a Maine College Serve Maine 
Primarily? 

asks President Johnson of Colby. A year 
ago, 39 per cent of the total student body 
came from outside Maine. This year, 63 
per cent of the applicants for admission 
are non-Mainites. 





Lady Coastguards 


says Mrs. Wells Nickerson of Rye, N. H., 
“were first organized in 1924, as the 
League of Coast Guard Women.” Object: 
to help any coastguardsman or his fam- 
ily ill or in need of cheer, by sending 
fruit, flowers, or money raised by card 
parties, dances and food sales. It has done 
much, she says, to bring the women of 





the service together and to form very dear 
friendships. Meetings are held the third 
Tuesday of each month with the Sewing 
Club Friday of each week. This is a 
national organization of which Ports- 
mouth is in District One. 


No Magic in Numbers 

Darien, Conn., will never have a Fifth 
Avenue nor a First Street. Numbers are 
now barred, by ordinance, as designa- 
tions of thoroughfares, and only names 
are permitted. Other regulations recently 
passed there require thoroughfares at 
least 50 feet wide, with corners of 30-foot 
radii. 


Weather Report 

Dialogue between man from Paw- 
tucket, R. I., and a friend just back from 
working in Aroostook County: 

“Pretty cold up there?” 

“Yes, pretty cold.” 

“Winters bad?” 

“Bad enough.” 

“How were the summers?” 

“IT don’t know. I was only there eight- 
een months.” 


Ask for the Day Off 
so you can take in at least one of the fairs 
this month: 

MASSACHUSETTS 


PC ery Sept. 15-17 


GONE. « ccaweensimenctan Sept. 11-17 
Eastern States, Springfield. . .Sept. 18-24 
Co Meee eee Ter ee Sept. 7-11 
PPro Sept. 12-14 
Northampton........... Sept. 29-Oct. 2 


cee-seeebesanbGebe Sept. 2-3 
Serer rere es Sept. 27-28 


Middlefield 
Cummington 
Huntington 


eer Sept. 3-5 


POURNEEENE cc veccesereseunsa’ Sept. 2-5 
DES saecercscsudcenanaS Sept. 5-6 
CONNECTICUT 
POEM occ ccsccesccesesenn Sept. 3 
| eee Sept. 10 
DD wi ocenche re aveeeeie Sept. 4—5 
Pere rr errr y- Sept. 28 
eer eee Sept. 5 
DED: can cemedseekave ane Sept. 28 
SR he hs ale we gaia Sept. 16-17 
North Stonington .......... Sept. 13-15 
SEE (own wane weaeKanaa nal Sept. 16-17 
ROUTERS eve xcectsécuccesswes Sept. 24 
MEET Sept. 10 
South Woodstock .......... Sept. 13-14 
MAINE 
LEWISION 2.6 csc ccccccceccs + Sept, 5-10 
Bivehil] .....scccevcccccccse cept. Od 
oo rere Tree Sept. 20-22 
I +.66.546-0e0dsc oneal Sept. 28 
Presque Tele ....ssceeeed Aug. 29-Sept. | 





ERM, ove wak ee svawsucnatlnn Sept. 27-29 
YF eee Sept. 13-17 
PANE snob sssnevnncdanl Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
RR re teres ere Sept. 3-5 
RIOT cc cecceescsvaceesve cas aeoee 
| rere rrr rr 
FAME 2 os vincctccdsseence ee ame 
North Waterford .......Sept. 30-Oct. 1 
New HAMPSHIRE 
Contoocook ...............Sept. 20-22 
OT Pere Oe ren Sept. 3-6 
Rochester? ............. Sept. Z27-Oct, I 
PEPE 6 cas cicosavbvsess Sept. 13-15 


VERMONT 


Essex Junction ....0.665 +1 Aug. 29-Sept. 3 

MEME osc sis 0sceess ces ne vce: Oe 

Tunbridge ................Sept. 20-22 
RuoveE IsLAND 

West Kingston ......... Aug. 31-Sept. 5 


Fall on the Table 


Dip colored Autumn leaves in hot 
paraffin wax, dry them on newspapers 
and use for September place cards and 


table decorations. 


Bright Idea 


F. C. srattleboro, Vt., had 
white paint sprayed on the south side of 
the Vermont Bank 
lreasurer), and the 
Dunham Bros. block, 
where the two brick buildings face each 


Adams of 
Savings building 
(where he works as 
north side of the 





other across the alley. This has noticeably 
lightened the alleyway, as well as re- 
flected more daylight into the offices on 
either side. 








eles 


“ee ae 


One Horse Town 


Pete Brown is the only horse in Cutty- 
hunk, Mass., and has been for the past 12 
years. Before Mrs. Allen owned him, he 
was one of a span of carriage horses 
owned in Fairhaven. He is still in good 
condition, since he plows only a few 
gardens in the Spring and carts a gentle- 
manly amount of coal in the Fall. Before 
automobiles he used to carry the mail 
from the New Bedford boat to the post 
office. Cuttyhunk is the oldest habitation 
on the New England coast. 
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Campfire Canoes 

Split hot dogs lengthwise, being care- 
ful not to cut all the way out to the ends. 
Place hamburg and slice of cheese cov- 
ered with mustard and catsup in the 
open slit. 

Fry in butter in skillet over open fire. 
Serve with baked beans and pickles, or 
simply in a roll. 


Bee Season 

Che gathering of neighbors at husking 
and other bees is not so common as it 
But the need remains, and 
neighbors are still willing. Recently in 
Middlebury, Vt., a mammoth field day 
was held to help six Addison County 
farmers 


once was. 


with great success. 


Canned Goods, 40 Years Old 


Mrs. Charles Hoyt of Henniker, N. H., 
has many a jar of fruit and vegetables 
that her grandmother put up 40 years or 
more ago. And they're all in fine condi- 
tion, contents as well as jars. Grandma's 
recipe: Use lots of sugar, put up your 
fruit and vegetables right off the vine, 
and then bury the jars in sand. 


Keeping Corn 

Corn can be kept dew-fresh for a day 
or two by cutting a slice off the end of 
the stalk and standing the ears in about 
an inch or more of water. Leave the out- 
side wrappings on until the corn is to be 
used, This method will keep fresh even 
the ears from which the green leaves have 
been stripped. 





Tot College 


The Connecticut College in New Lon- 
don is establishing this Fall a new nurs- 
ery school for boys and girls aged 3 to 
41% years. 


Du They? 


“Why is it,” someone asked Jonathan, 
“that New Englanders always answer a 
question by asking one in return?” 

“Du they?” was Jonathan's reply. 


Dorothy Thompson says 


in a letter to the Rutland Herald, “You 
can count on me for the crusade to put 
down billboards. I feel so strongly about 
it that I positively will not buy anything 
whose promoters intrude notice of it be- 
tween my eyes and Nature and what man 


Nature more beau- 


(See text, page 14) 


has done to make 


tiful. .. 


Alumnus, Alumna, Alumni, Alumnae 
will be interested in the New England 
District Meeting of the American Alumni 
Council, comprising alumni secretaries 
in the New England colleges, at North 
Conway, N. H., September 8, 9 and 10. 


Hold That Train 


This old-fashioned custom is still in ef 
fect. The system not so 
long ago held over their Pittsburgh Ex 
press five minutes while a visitor to New 
England 


Pennsylvania 


connection across 
Philadelphia. The Boston & Maine held 
their Green Mountain Flyer eight min 
utes for Charles P. route to 
Keene, N. H., from the incoming Cleve 
land connection. 


made his 


Smith, en 


Seymour to Conant to Dodds 
was the triple play last June which 


(Harvard, Yale 


teams to the 


Three” 
football 


brought the “Big 


and Princeton) 
opening of this Fall's season in complete 
agreement regarding the conduct of ath 
letics. Harvard and Princeton, however, 
held out for a pre-season training session 
of 22 days prior to opening game 

giving them a 6 day advantage over Yale 
this year, and from 2 to 5 days’ advantage 


in future years. 


Village Store 

George H. Stone of North Stonington, 
Conn., has been a village storekeeper for 
$4 years, and now he has retired . . . to 
the kind of village store he has always 
dreamed of. The shelves are stocked with 
thousands of articles, but not one is less 
than 25 vears old (many of them as much 
as 200). A big sign over the door reads: 
“Absolutely Nothing Here 
Will Be Sold. This is a Museum of By 


gone Days.” 


Displayed 


Log Boom for Business 

America’s logging industry has been 
on the downgrade for several years be 
cause of heavy imports. Last spring, how 
ever, over 4,000,000 feet of pine, hem- 
lock and spruce were run in a river drive 
Machias, Maine one of the 
largest runs in Yankee history. 


near 





It’s 
Almanac 
Contributions are invited. 
one dollar per item 
* 
CLOSING DATE for OCTOBER 
September 10 


Payment: 

















Pickle Month 


September is pickling time. Here are 
some recipes: 


Breap & BuTTer Pick 


5 cups sliced cucumbers 
I large onion (or 2 medium) 
I green pepper, sliced, seeds removed 
1 red pepper, done the same 
Cover with 8 cups water and 4 table 
spoons salt. Let stand 3 hours and then 
drain. 
Cover with | pint or more vinega 
1 cup brown sugar 
I teaspoon mustard seed 
lf teaspoon tumeri powde 
l ° teaspoon celery seed 
soil until clear. 


GREEN Sticep ToMAtTo Picku 
(to accompany Baked Beans) 


1 peck green tomatoes 

1 cup salt 

I dozen large onions 

I cup sugar 

6 red sweet pe ppe rs 

] tablespoon ground allspice 
1 tablespoon cinnamon 

I teaspoon clove 

] tablespoon mustard 


Vinegar 


Slice tomatoes, sprinkle with the salt, 
leave over night. In the morning drain 
off the liquor, slice the onions; combine 
and all of the 


Place in an 


kettle 


tomatoes, on1ons, 


ingredients open 


cover with cider vinegar, and boil until 
tender 

ates 

br * 

SA 


<{\ 
UW 
Se 
a 


GRANDMOTHER'S Fruit Pickut 


10 pea hes 

6 pear s 

4 large onions 

30 ripe tomatoes 

1 bunch celery 

2 sweet peppers (red) 

2? sweet pepper Ss (green) 

2 hot peppers (pricked and removed at 
the end) 

4 10 6 cups of sugar (acc ording to sweet- 
ness desired) 

2 tablespoons salt 




















1 ounce of mixed spice (place in bag; re 
move at the end of the cooking) 
1 pint cider vinegar (strong) 
Cut up all of the ingredients finely, 
mix, and cook until thick — about two 
hours. 
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Sweet Frelas Beyond 


By HENRY BEETLE HOUGH 


PART TWO 


+ PEASE was a moder- 
ate man, which means that he was both 
patient and reasonable, and as he sat 
he felt the spell of the island entering 
into him. He amused himself by trying 
to attract some of the children who 
were gazing at him so curiously. At first 
none would approach him, but at 
length a few of the more venturesome 
came near enough so that he could take 
them by the hand. As he did so their 
features were wrought into a most 
singular expression, between laughing 
and crying. 

At last, upon completion of the rites 
which occupied the important men of 
the island, several strangers ap- 
proached Captain Pease with four 
long spears presented toward him, 
some fifteen feet long and lined on 
each side with shark’s teeth. He took 
these men to be priests. They stuck 
the spears in the sand, in line with the 
beach, and near each of them was 
placed an offering of coconuts and 
taro, cooked and raw, with some tri- 
fling articles which the natives no 
doubt considered of value. 

“I take it that’s what they fight 
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The Story so far: 


As Captain Henry Pease looked 
across the blue water from his whale- 
ship, Planter, back in August 1853, he 
saw a green island with columns of 
smoke rising from it. On his chart he 
noted: “St. Augustine, uninhabited.” 

Determined to investigate, he sent 
three of his crew to anchor a barrel of 
useful gifts on the outer reef in the 
hope that the natives would accept the 
sign of friendship. The last Captain 
Pease saw of two of the Planter’s men, 
they were being embraced, surrounded, 
stripped of their clothes, dressed in na- 
tive fashion and led away into the 
mysterious village. 

With the favorable reports of the 
third man and a realization that it was 
his duty to recapture his two men, the 
captain ordered an exchange of gifts 
and immediately accepted the island 
king’s invitation to come ashore... . 











with,” remarked the captain, nodding 
at the spears. 

“No, sir,” said Mr. Harper. “This 
island no fight at all. Him bery nice 
island, like I said before. They don’t 
got any more spears, only those. Four, 
that’s all, for make prayer meeting.” 

Mr. Harper could not demonstrate 





his learning further at this time, for 
the king was now approaching. He sat 
down, facing his guest, with the line of 
spears between. Some of the old priests 
and chiefs sat beside the king, and be- 
hind him now were ranged all the 
young chiefs and many of the male in- 
habitants of the island. After sitting 
for about five minutes thus, each of 
the old priests and chiefs made some 
remarks, and the king —a handsome 
native whom Captain Pease took to be 
about thirty-five — made a short, sharp 
speech. At this, as if at a signal, the 
young chiefs and men moved away 
suddenly. But the old chiefs, except 
for two or three who stayed with the 
king, retreated much more slowly. 

“Well,” said Captain Pease, “let me 
be introduced to the king, since he’s 
so close by.” 

“Not now,” said Mr. Harper. “Not 
time yet.” 

There was a wait of about three 
quarters of an hour, after which sev- 
eral chiefs returned, dressed in a fanci- 
ful manner with wreaths of leaves 
stained in different colors about their 
heads, waists and ankles. Four chiefs 
attended the captain, two on either 
side taking his arm, and he was con- 
ducted about half a mile along the 
shore, the king and his escort going 
in advance. 

Opposite a path which led through 
the woods to a wide, neatly rectangu- 
lar clearing, the captain was halted, 
and the king turned away and went 
through the path to the open glade. 
Captain Pease was requested, by signs 
which needed no interpreter, to be si- 
lent. A venerable priest with black- 
ened face (Old Smutty Nose, the cap- 
tain called him) now brought several 
plaited mats, each about the size of an 
ordinary dinner plate, and on them 
cut shares of the island food. He re- 
quested the captain to express approba- 
tion, and this was done. 

Quickly and noisily now came thirty 
or forty natives out of the woods, most 
of them young chiefs, fantastically and 
grotesquely painted. Priests bearing 
the same four ceremonial spears at- 
tended them in advance. All the other 
men bore ordinary poles about eight 
feet long which they waved and tossed 
as they shouted, sprang this way and 
that, leaped in the air, and stamped 
on the ground. On they came, cutting 
and flourishing, each trying to outdo 
the other in noise, action, spirit; and 
when they reached the spot where Cap- 
tain Pease sat, they broke suddenly in 
the center, half passing off at either 
side. 














And then, as if she had been 
dropped all at once from the sky, Cap- 
tain Pease saw before him a young and 
beautiful woman who had been es- 
corted in the column of the chiefs, hid- 
den by their movements as they ush- 
ered her along. All these natives were 
of a lighter brown than most of the 
South Sea people the captain knew, 
and this girl was lighter still. She had 
long black hair, silky and soft. Like 
the men of the island, she had matting 
girded about her body; but whereas 
the men wore a single strip about six 
inches wide and six feet long wrapped 
as a garment —as the captain after- 
ward learned — the women wore two 
strips. This matting was so ingeniously 
put on that it seemed a part of the 
body. It moved as the muscles moved, 
accentuating the litheness and grace of 
the most beautiful human forms the 
captain had ever seen. 

This girl did not look at Captain 
Pease, but at the offerings of food upon 
the mats on the ground. Her kneeling 
posture, her downward glance, were as 
a momentarily arrested motion, a ges- 
ture like that of a bird on the wing or 
a forest creature suddenly still and si- 
lent in grace before he moves again. 
The captain saw her firm young 
breasts, her long lashes, the perfection 
of her smooth skin, and the curve of 
her bent shoulders. In her was the fas- 
cination of the island, its innocence, its 
spirit of life, its infinite remoteness. 

Over her form the old priest poured 
the milk of coconuts, and she was 
drenched, her skin shining in the sun- 
light. Then he made various incanta- 
tions and tossed water from a coconut 
shell upon the captain’s shoulders, and 
again upon the girl. Motioning the 
captain to repeat after him, he uttered 
a few brief words, and the captain 
gave these sounds as well as he could, 
taking the rite to be a request to the 
female to receive the gift of food from 
him. 

Immediately then, the girl and the 
offerings were surrounded by a whirl- 
ing group of exorcists who moved off, 
carrying her as they had brought her. 
Captain Pease saw her skin ripple as 
she danced into the procession which 
swallowed her up and hid her from his 
view. The young chiefs bounded and 
pranced, waving their poles and set- 
ting up a clamor as they went through 
the path to the clearing. The captain 
was hurried along after them. 

At the edge of the clearing he was 
kept waiting a minute or two, appar- 
ently while the young chiefs finished 
exorcism of all evil spirts from the 


place. Then he was led to the center of 
the oblong square and seated upon a 
small mat before the king, who made a 
brief speech. After that he was hurried 
to the opposite side of the square and 
seated by a gray-bearded chief whom 
he took to be a hundred years old, and 
asked to rub noses with him in saluta- 
tion. Soon after, one of the chiefs on 
priests spoke, and the captain was hur- 
ried across the square once more, this 
time over a two foot wall which sepa- 
rated the dancing and ceremonial side 
from the burying ground of the is- 
land’s dead. 

At the far side of this square of the 
dead, a human head, cut off at the 
neck, stained a deep black and with- 
ered as if by long years, was placed on 
one of the graves. Near to it stood a 
priest sprinkling the head with water 
from a coconut shell and talking rap- 
idly. Captain Pease was informed that 
this was the head of the first chief who 
had ever ruled over the island. 

Now followed singing and dancing, 
various individuals coming forward at 
the request of the king, the men first, 
one at a time, and then all together. 
But men and women did not dance 
together. The applause of the captain 
and Mr. Harper seemed to please the 
natives greatly. The guests were asked 
to dance, and did so, the captain caper- 
ing about as he had not attempted to 
do since his boyhood, and with not too 
much grace, while the clearing rang 
with the laughter of the islanders. 

It was now seven o'clock by the cap- 
tain’s chronometer. The ceremonies 
had been going on since eight in the 
morning; the sun had passed through 
its whole cycle of the day, and dusk 


had fallen. The natives returned to 
their village, the captain with them, 
and now for the first time he was in- 
troduced to the king informally. The 
two men eyed one another with warm 
interest and friendship. It had been 
Captain Pease’s plan to return to the 
ship before evening, but although it 
continued calm, there was a heavy 
swell breaking over the reef and he was 
content to stay the night, especially 
since he so much liked these islanders 
and their young king. 

“How long has this island been in- 
habited?” the captain asked, through 
the third mate. 

The king counted over on his fin- 
gers and indicated that he was the 
sixty-sixth ruler of the domain of his 
people. 

“Can it be possible!” ejaculated Cap- 
tain Pease, for he was thinking that 
sixty-six reigns averaging a fair span of 
years would easily take this island 
kingdom far back before the birth of 
Christ. In those old Bible times could 
there have been these same strange 
dances and rites far away on this island 
which no one knew to be a part of the 
world? 

Rubbing noses with the king in 
courteous good night, the captain was 
his four attendants (the 
same who had held the sunshade in the 
morning) all through the town, with- 
out a stop, and to the home of an old 
chief, where he supped. He then re- 
tired to rest on a mat spread upon peb- 
with which all the hut floors 
were tidily paved. The native houses 
were open at the sides, affording free 
the air, but there 


escorted by 


bles, 


access to were 


(Continued on page 34) 
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It’s a Long Lane 


That Has No Planting 


4 scars are healing along 
the New England roadsides. Progress 
isn’t quite such an ugly thing as it once 
was. In another ten years New England 
highways may prove some of the most 
beautiful in the world. These are the 
opinions expressed by many who have 
been watching the scenic improvement 
of the New England states. 

The campaign against billboards 
and the rash of smaller advertising 
signs and posters has had some minor 
effect. A few roads are swept clean of 
them. Here and there may be found 
highways where advertising is not per- 
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mitted. These instances are so rare, 
however, that they have had consider- 
able publicity, and almost everyone 
knows where they are. 

The campaign for planting along the 
roadsides has done much better. There 
is scarcely a town or city where some 
attempt of the kind has not been made. 
‘The one thing nearest to many a select- 
man’s heart, it appears, is a clump of 
arborvitae for the town dump. Clumps 
of arborvitae are generally believed 
to indicate civic pride and enterprise. 
A planting program, it is alleged, dis- 
tinguishes the town which is on the 





Even the speeders appreciate this beauty 


way up, from the “Godforsakenhole” 
which is on the way down. Many town 
fathers admit they are entirely aware 
of this distinction. 

Nevertheless, most of the roadside 
planting has not been handled by the 
towns at all, but by the states or, more 
particularly, by the highway depart- 
ments. 

The State of Connecticut is easily 
the leader in the country, and spends 
in the vicinity of $50,000 yearly for 
roadside development. The official at- 
titude in Connecticut is simply stated: 
“Roadside development must 
serve, enhance, and effectively display 
the natural beauty of the landscape.” 

In 1931 the Bureau of Roadside De- 
velopment was organized. It promptly 
took over all work of the Landscape 
Division, created four years before. 
Groups of skilled and _ unskilled 
laborers were organized, each under a 
qualified landscape foreman, and then 
sent into territories with definite plans. 

Beside this the Bureau established a 
few more State-maintained nurseries in 
which to store a surplus of salvaged 
material. (It must be borne in mind 
that these shrubs and bushes are not 
entirely cultured nursery stock, but the 
kind of thing we usually classify as 
“wild.” That is, laurel, shadblow, 
sumac, etc. Each in its way beautiful in 
season and, of course, indigenous to 
New England.) 

The Bureau also planned a program 
in which raw slopes, following the con- 
struction of highways through cuts and 
fills, would be graded, and either 
planted or seeded. Not only was this 
intended to add to the beauty but to 
stabilize embankments and eliminate 
soil erosion. 

Parking areas were constructed fon 
picnic and recreational purposes, often 
from awkward elbows of road which 
were left when the highways were 
straightened. Up until the fall of 1937 
there were about 300 of these. 

It should be added that some at- 
tempt has been made to maintain the 
older shade trees so that they will be 
safe. Here and there brush has been 
trimmed away to enhance the view. 
Dead wood, papers, and other inflam- 
mable refuse are removed from time 
to time to eliminate forest-fire hazards. 

Going back to the subject of Con- 
necticut’s nurseries, 80 per cent of the 
shrubs and trees in these yards has 


con- 


been saved from construction projects, 
or taken from the woods and fields of 
landowners, who were glad to get rid 




















of them. It is said the remaining 20 
per cent of stock has either been 
bought at bargain prices from com- 
mercial nurseries, or has been given to 
the state by owners of large estates. 

The Highway Department says that 
since 1927 more than three thousand 
nursery-grown shade trees have been 
planted annually, the types being 
sugar maple, silver maple, American 
elm, sycamore, white pine, white 
birch, mountain ash, weeping willow, 
and, to many loveliest of all, tulip tree. 

The Department does not include 
trees bearing edible nuts, since they in- 
vite children to gather the nuts, and 
therefore are dangerous near the high- 
way. Nor are fruit trees used, as it is 
believed pulp on the roadways causes 
skidding and sliding. 

Other states have adopted these ideas 
to greater or lesser degree, though prob- 
ably nowhere else is the movement 
quite so well organized. 

Maine has been actively engaged in 
roadside improvement for the past 
four years. Kenneth Brown, landscape 
architect for the State, has said that 
$40,000 obtained from regular Federal 
money and State funds is spent reg- 
ularly for planting and maintaining 
trees, shrubs, vines, and wild flowers; 
also on rounding and seeding, or sod- 
ding slopes through cuts. However, 
since much of this money is Federal, 
the activity from the standpoint of the 
State can hardly rank with that in Con- 
necticut. 

Here again the problem in Maine is 
to heal construction scars by planting 
in such a manner that they will be 
hidden from the highways. The De- 
partment uses native materials in an 
effort to blend these screenings into 











Native Trees and Shrubs Best Suited to New England Soils 


The sugar maple is always good for use where rock layer is near the surface 
of the ground, since the root system is shallow and wide spreading. It should 
never be set out in wet or boggy places. The Norway maple grows much faster, 
and prefers fertile soil. However beautiful, the silver maple is short-lived but, 
when used, should be set where it is moist. The red maple can be planted any- 
where except in sand. 


Of the oaks, the pin oak is often thought to be the most practical. It has a 
shallow root system, and is free from insects and blights. The red oak, a rapid 
grower though short-lived, needs fertile, porous ground. The long liver of them 
all is the white oak, a sturdy giant that bards have sung about. The leaf in fall 
turns a rich brown, and will frequently stay on the tree through the winter. 
For all that, it has its undesirable features. It is susceptible to insects; it grows 
very slowly; and because of a deep root system it is hard to transplant 

The American elm is one of the best. Its leaves come early in the spring. It 
can be used to advantage near power lines. It has a shallow root system, and 
though like all elms must have surface moisture, it adapts itself to almost any 
soil. 

The sycamore, with its button-ball fruit and patchy bark, is eminently desir- 
able in moist, well-drained areas. It is subject to what is called anthracnose 
disease, and should be sprayed for protection. 

White pine can be planted almost anywhere, but there is the blister rust and 
pine weevil to think of. White birch and ash will adapt themselves to almost 
any soil conditions. Willows grow best in ground too wet for other trees. The 
mountain ash (European) is a great favorite because of the orange berries which 
last all winter. It may be found to a considerable extent in the northern states. 

The downy shadblow is one of the best and, like spicebush (benzoin) and 
sweet fern, it thrives in dry ground. Other dryground shrubs are: American 
hazelnut, Georgia bush-honeysuckle, black huckleberry, sand cherry, and all 
of the sumacs. 

The red chokecherry and the speckled alder demand wet ground, as do the 
flame, the Piedmont, and the sweet azaleas. The pinkshell and the swamp 
azaleas want wet acid soil. Northern bayberry, sweetgale, and mountain holly 
do best under the same soil conditions. Dogwood should be planted in the 
shade. Leatherleaf, bog-rosemary, and bog-kalmia, as names of the last two 
imply, are found in very wet places. Since roads and homes are seldom built in 
bogs, their usefulness is limited. 








their 


natural surroundings. As in 


other states, however, formal planting 

is in order near cities and towns. 
Unfortunately, Vermont has no state 

appropriation for roadside improve- 


ment, or at least did not have up until 
a year or so ago. A. W. Coleman of the 
Highway Department reports that 
since 1934 about $50,000 of Federal 


(Continued on page 26) 


The tree immediately to the left of the beautiful display in the picture below taken last year is the same tree you see on the right of 
the other picture. These boards are still standing this year, though the art work on them changes from time to time as the different 
advertisers choose to improve on Nature’s handiwork. The two pictures were taken near Marlboro, N. H., and were furnished us by 


courtesy of the Monadnock Garden Club and the Granite State Studio. 
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Fire on the Mountain 


L, SEEMED opp that we 
should stand between the fire and the 
homes and lumber mills, for we were 
broken men, laborers in a veterans’ 
Conservation Corps Camp, and only 
welcome in the booze joints or the jail. 
The fire front came into view, a line 
of twinkling flame that stretched up 
and down the hillsides for miles. 

With axe and shovel, rake, machete 
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and bare hands, we cleared a fire line 
on the slope, working feverishly to 
meet the townsmen toiling toward us, 
before night should fall. In spite of all 
our efforts, two hundred yards of thick 
pine growth remained uncut when 
darkness overtook us, leaving a path 
the enemy could use to render all our 
work useless. 

The fire threw out 


skirmish lines 


that sped ahead in short, tentative 
rushes. A wind sprang up, and the pine 
growth was on fire in a dozen places 
at once. It seemed to explode into 
flame. 

For years we had stored away an 
amazing rage against the things that 
had whipped us, that we could not 
fight at all. This racing thing of in- 
tolerable heat and choking smoke we 
accepted as the universal enemy, and 
all that pent-up rage burst forth. 

One moment we lay panting. The 
next, there were a hundred men work- 
ing like demons, cursing, swinging 
axes, tearing at the brush. We fought 
in the mouth of an oven, sparks eating 
into our flesh, air sucked out of our 
lungs and red-hot gases pumped into 
them. We rushed through the clouds 
of smoke, howled to one another, ran 
to help a threatened comrade. The 
flames sprang at us from nowhere, out 
of the dark. They were tireless, their 
ruses without number. We ached, 
gasped and fell — but with a savage joy 
we beat the enemy down. 

Then three things happened at once 
—the wind died, it rained with a 
swooping rush, and the fire was out. 


We found a road, and wound down 
it slowly, in single file. The rain stung 
our faces. Far ahead was the spark of 
the leader’s flashlight, and from him 
warnings of rock or low branch were 
passed back. We began io see things 
dimly with the first promise of dawn. 

Then we came to a smooth road, and 
without intent we fell into a rough 
marching order. Our feet began to ring 
in unison on the highway — and sud- 
denly we were marching. A song 
started up ahead, and one after an- 
other joined in. Dogs yapped at us, 
windows flew open as we came into 
town, and voices howled profanely. 
The town constable gaped from the 
sidewalk, but he said no word. Our 
voices had the challenge of 1917 as we 
shouted out the words: 

“Farmer, have you any very fine wine? 
Parlez-vous — 
Farmer, have you any very fine wine? 
Parlez-vous — 

Farmer, have you any very fine wine, 

Fit for a soldier from the line? 

Hinkey, dinkey, parley-vous!” 


Faint and far away, bugles seemed 
to accompany us. 




















Yankee Clippers’ 
Cargoes of Friendship 





Return as Liners BrinG WorxLpD TRAVELERS TO Boston 


IL, WAs ten years ago this 
month that a group of Boston and New 
England merchants conceived the idea 
of conducting a forum on the problems 
of distribution as they affect the retail, 
wholesale and manufacturing ends of 
their field. 

Williamstown had its Institute of 
Politics which was meeting a definite 
need by its discussions of national and 
international questions, but there had 
been little organized activity for the 





By CHARLES A. COYLE 


purpose of understanding the prob- 
lems of distribution. 

To meet this need, the Boston Con- 
ference on Distribution was organized 
—a “Williamstown” for Trade Prob- 
iems. P. A. O’Connell, and other New 
England business leaders, with Daniel 
Bloomfield, Secretary of the Retail 
Trade Board of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce as Director, gathered 
merchants and manufacturers from all 


sections of the United States at the 


P. A. O'Connell, President of E. T. Slattery Co., 


Boston, and chairman of the conference; A. Lin- 
coln Filene, Treasurer and General Manager, 
William Filene’s Sons Co., Boston; Lessing 


Rosenwald, Chairman of the Board, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., discussing highlights of the conference 


University Club on September 3, 4 and 
5 The 


», 1929, to discuss distribution. 
forum was an immediate success. 
Assisting at the birth of the now in- 
ternationally-known Boston Confer- 
ence on were such out- 
standing business leaders as W. T. 
Grant, Chairman of the Board, W. T. 
Grant Company; F. A. Krim, Presi- 
dent, Denholm & McKay Company of 
Worcester; Philip Le Boutillier, Presi- 
dent, Best & Company; Frederick W. 
Aldred, Secretary-Treasurer, Giad- 
dings, Inc., Providence; Godfrey M. 
Lebar, Editor-in-Chief, Chain Store 
ige; Earl C. Sams, President, J. C. 
Penney Company; Harvard's Malcolm 
P. McNair and Melvin T. Copeland; 
Walter Hoving, then Executive Vice- 
President, R. H. Macy & Company; 
Ernest C. Hastings, Editor, Dry Goods 
Economist, and a host of others. 
To the support 


Distribution 


of the fledgling 
came universities, colleges and busi- 
ness organizations from the length and 
breadth of the land, following the 
leadership of the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Boston University College of 
Business Administration the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. One New England radio station 
carried a few speeches that first year - 
the truth of the matter being that an 
executive of the station in question ap- 
peared on the program. 


and 


The next year the big chains put 
forth feelers in the form of a luncheon 
address by a nationally-known figure. 
Phat the reaction of the listening pub- 
lic was more than favorable is seen in 
the fact that for the past five years both 
chains have taken a great part of the 
proceedings on a coast-to-coast net- 
work, 

Che international angle came into 
the picture when London's great 
]. Gordon Selfridge addressed the Con- 
ference by transatlantic telephone, 
amplified into the meeting, from his 
desk at Selfridge’s, Ltd., in London. 
Every year since, one or more foreign 
business men have taken part in the 
proceedings. 

And since the beginning of the Con- 
ferences, orders have come from foreign 


Prof. Alfred G. Buehler, Robert Amory and 
P. A. O’Connell at the conference 
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Dr. Karl T. Compton and Louis E. Kirstein 


countries for the entire proceedings of 
the Conference — Russia, China, Ja- 
pan, Germany, France, England, Mex- 
ico, Canada, Switzerland, and Sweden. 

The civilized world turned to the 
Conference in 1936, when Radio Sta- 
tion W1XAL broadcast the entire pro- 
ceedings of the now two-day meeting 
on short wave. Today each speaker has 
a world-wide audience. 

Government recognition of the Con- 
ference as a New England institution 
came early. In the third year, the Di- 
rector of the United States Census and 
a representative of the Department of 
Commerce made public, at the request 
of the government, the census of retail 
distribution. Each year since, this fea- 
ture has been a high point. 

The man with the big straw hat out 
of the West who arrives at the Confer- 
ence looking for badges, cocktail par- 
ties, golf foursomes, tea dances, dinner 
parties and club-room anecdotes gets 
a rude awakening. Hard-headed New 
England business sense prevails, and 
the convention atmosphere just does 
not exist. 

The man who arrives expecting to 
profit through an interchange of ideas 


tay Photo Service 


in the conduct of similar and dissimi- 
lar businesses, reaps a harvest. 

Here Percy Straus, merchant prince, 
discusses intimate details of his mer- 
chandising empire with a frankness 
that’s disarming. ‘The small merchant 
from Maine who caters to the county 
trade through barter, and the Fifth 
Avenue specialty store director alike, 
make copious notes. This is worth- 
while. They can scarcely credit their 
ears. 

Here Sears, Roebuck & Company’s 
Lessing Rosenwald takes the floor dur- 
ing a discussion period to unburden 
himself after listening to an attack on 
installment buying. He cares not 
whose feet are lightly shod when the 
integrity of the distribution of his En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica is lightly ques- 
tioned. 

Here President Roosevelt’s Number 
One Cabinet Member, Cordell Hull, 
discloses secrets regarding reciprocal 
trade agreements, and then sits down 
to listen to a leading expert in the re- 


James Roosevelt, Cerdell Hull, General R. E. 


Wood, William Phillips and Elliot Wadsworth 


at the conference dinner 
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Dr. Daniel Starch and Edward R. Mitton 


tail field, Paul H. Nystrom, tear limb 
from limb the New Deal policies. 

Here Chicago Tribune’s leading 
New Deal hater, Col. Robert R. Mc- 
Cormick, rubs elbows with the late 
great Brisbane, both with definite, 
clear-cut ideas on the problems of dis- 
tribution. 

Here Beauty-Aider Elizabeth Arden 
discusses her problems on the same 
platform with University of Vermont's 
scholarly Professor Alfred Buehler; 
here Curtis Publishing Company’s 
Charles Coolidge Parlin and Ameri- 
can Radiator’s Vice-President Arthur 
Herske enter into the discussions anent 
pump-priming, and call for more Yan- 
kee ingenuity. 

All lines have distribution problems. 
Cellophane, petroleum, vending ma- 
chines, railroads, orange growers, cash 
registers, baby clinics — their problems 
are made the problems of the Con- 
ference. 

And now comes the tenth birthday 
of this New England institution. It has 
weathered the lean years, efforts to 
wean it away from New England have 
naught, and it ap- 


come to now 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Mh” greyed I said to 


the gentle little 
lady who was ninety- 
two last autumn, “I’m 
going to capitalize 
you.” 

‘Oh, don’t,’’ she 
pleaded as she turned 
from watching the 
chicadees feeding at her 
window box. 

“Yes,” I said firmly, 
“I’m going to interview 
you and tell the world 
why your generation 
can recite reams and 
reams of poetry with- 
out faltering, whereas 
mine isn’t sure-footed 
even on the Twenty- 
third Psalm.” 

Until recently it had 
never occurred to me to 
think of all the treas- 
ures in Mother’s mind 
as anything except in- 
born parts of Mother, 
individual characteris- 
tics like her blue eyes. 

I had always just ac- 
cepted them as one does 
everything connected 
with one’s mother. I 
never could memorize 
anything, and that too 
I had accepted — as one 
of my inherent (though 
minor) intellectual 
weaknesses. That each of us was per- 
haps typical of her generation was an 
idea that only lately came to me. 

It came in this way. In the Question 
and Answer department of a leading 
Book Review someone asked for the 
source of the line, “Dead while his 
voice is living yet.” 

“Rantoul,” said Mother, “by Whit- 
tier.” And she proceeded to recite the 
entire poem and then to tell its his- 
torical background. 

“But how did you ever happen to 
learn that particular poem?” I asked. 

She answered that her brother had 
learned it to recite in school when it 
was a “timely” poem — published in 
the daily paper. 

“And what anybody in our house 
learned, I always learned too — just by 
hearing it,” Mother added. “We chil- 
dren spouted poetry all over the house, 
in season and out.” 

A few weeks later in the same col- 
umn was a question about a line 
which she recognized as one from a 
poem by Jean Ingelow — “Seven 
Times One.” I found the poem and 





Her Mind to Her a Kingdom Is 


By DELANE HEATH 


commanded, “Say it all.” Say it she did. 

Since then one of my chief indoor 
sports has been to open Shakespeare o1 
the Bible, or perhaps a book of poetry, 
and try to catch Mother in a misquoted 
line. She gives me little satisfaction. 
She can name all the plays of Shake- 
‘peare and quote long passages from 
many of them. The books of the Bible 
are equally familiar to her. The rulers 
of England from “First William the 
Norman, then William, his son,” down 
past the God-given Victoria, through 
the late lamented Edward, to the pres- 
ent George she can reel off as readily 
as I do the table of twos (which I did 
master in my early youth). The Presi- 
dents of the United States roll off the 
tip of her tongue with equal facility 
although she says she feels surer of the 
order of those she learned in school 
than of those during whose adminis- 
trations she has lived. 

“But why didn’t I ever learn things 
the way you did?” I complained. 


“Because,” she an- 
swered, and there was 
conviction in her tone, 


“between my school 
days and yours there 
arose a great outcry 


against memorizing 
what one didn’t under- 
stand. All nonsense, I 
always said.” 

And she went on to 
tell me annoyed 
she used to be when her 
algebra pupils objected 
that they could not use 
formulae that they did 
not understand. 

“It doesn’t matter, 
nine times out of ten, I 
told them, whether you 
understand a formula 
or not. Learn it, re- 
member it, apply it. 
Perhaps later you will 
understand it.” 

I wonder whether 
there may not be at 
least a crumb of merit 
in this 
mid-Victorian 


how 


unorthodox, 
theory. 
If there is virtue in it 
where algebra is con- 
cerned, why not much 
more when it is a case 
of storing literary mas- 
terpieces in the mem- 
ory? 

“You have lots of fun 
with all the things in your head, don’t 
you, Mother?” I enviously asked. 

“Indeed I she nodded. “You 
have no idea how many nights when I 
can't sleep I say pages and pages of 
poetry to myself, or lines and lines of 
Shakespeare.” 

A great improvement over counting 
sheep hopping over a fence, I thought. 

“Well, Mother,” I said as she turned 
back to the chicadees, “I do know one 
line from Shakespeare that applies one 
hundred per cent to you: ‘My mind to 
me a kingdom is, such wondrous things 
therein I find.’ ”’ 

She smiled a slow quizzical smile. 
“Is that Shakespeare?” she chuckled. 

“Well, isn’t it?” I hotly retorted. 

“T should say the author was Wil- 
liam Byrd,” she said, “and that the 
line ‘Such joy 
therein I find,’ and that have 
proved your point about your genera- 


Philip D. Gendreau 


do,” 


secord was, perfect 


you 


tion. If, of course, you are a representa- 
tive member of it.” 

Am I, I wonder. And is Mother typi- 
cal of hers? 


(See questionnaire on page 43) 
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AUBURN, MAINE 


Mrs. Mabel H. Bedell may look just like a city clerk, which she 
is (reappointed for second term by unanimous vote of the City 
Council), but that isn’t all. For twenty years she was the only 
woman raw fur buyer in the state of Maine, working for her father, 
G. R. Hunnewell. She knows beaver from nutria and nutria from 
lapin at a distance of one hundred paces. In addition she has sold 
guns, rifles, revolvers, even dynamite. She never winks an eye when 
a gun goes off, does exhibition shooting at the trap, and sold the 
blasting supplies that helped build Bingham dam. She also has a 
son and a daughter who seem, somehow or other, to get into most 
of her letters. 


Maurice Conn Toby Wing Pinky Tomlin 
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PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Among those who do something that nobody else does is 
Mr. Brayton Eddy, director of the Rhode Island Insect 
Zoo. He exhibits insects alive, very much alive, and if you 
want to know why a grasshopper jumps and an ant crawls, 
ask Mr. Eddy; or why every well-dressed lizard (see pic- 
ture) wears polka dots this season. Mr. Eddy opened his 
Rhode Island Zoo in 1934; opened another in Michigan, 
with William Beebe and Lowell Thomas on the board, in 
1937; and this summer has expanded his first zoo to in- 
clude the entire field of natural history. Mr. Eddy went to 
Moses Brown, Brown University, Cornell and is co-author 
with Royal Dixon of a book which, while not a best seller 
like “How to Win Friends and Influence People,” has an 
exhilarating title. It’s called The Personality of Insects. 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


All you need is $30 to your name to become a movie 
producer — but your name must be Maurice Conn and 
you must be born in New Hampshire. At thirty-one 
Maurice has made three dozen full length action pictures 
— which, his friend Rudolph Elie, Jr., tells us, is like 
having a baby every week. Hard work and no glamor. 
Maurice saw his first movie when he was three years old, 
at his father’s movie house in Concord and was managing 
the theatre when he was fourteen. He went to Rhode 
Island State College, took his master’s degree at Brown, 
had a try at swordfishing, cotton picking, lumbering, dig- 
ging coal, selling magazines and painting scenery for the 
St. Louis Drama League before he landed in California. 
When he had $30 saved up he rented a camera, hired a 
technician, an actor or two, a dozen horses (the thirty 
dollars went for oats, the rest was credit) produced the 
“Fighting Trooper,” and after that everything was as easy 
as eating which, next to golf, is Maurice’s hobby. 








CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 

Lawrence Terry emerges from his Groton-Harvard- 
Noble & Greenough (assistant headmaster) background 
this fall as headmaster of Middlesex School. “Monk,” as 
he is known among his intimates, combines the rare quali- 
ties of “scholar and gentleman” in his rangy form of six- 
feet-four and then some. Not the least of his qualities is his 
knowledge of how a boat should be rowed — he’s an expert 
when it comes to coaching crews. A man who will be 
watched and loved in educational circles for years to come! 


ROXBURY, CONNECTICUT 


The biggest, best and most successful raiser and ex- 
hibitor of oxen in the western world — so Phil Stong tells 
us — is Mr. Nate Beardsley. He takes all the blues, reds and 
yellows at the Danbury Fair and has had the same stalls 
and bunks for twenty-five years. “When I lose a ribbon,” 
Nate says, “it’s to some of my own stock.” He could show 
a toreador tricks in handling bulls and once had to defend 
himself, and kill the bull, with a pocket knife two inches 
long. The bull was such a messy sight after this that Nate 
was afraid to have his son, Percy, a stripling at the time, 
see it — but Percy proved himself a farmer by looking the 
bull over with a cool eye and saying, “Well, pa, I think we 
can save the nose ring.” The Beardsley herd occupies four 
pages in the current registry of thoroughbred oxen. The 
current market on oxen is about three spans for $1,000, for 
good animals, and the Beardsley animals are either good 
or dried beef. Mr. Beardsley was seventy last April and 
aside from oxen he is — he says — fond of squeezing a girl, 
or an apple, or another word in. 


MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VERMONT 


When Oakley Frost was a few months old he burst into tears and 
refused to be comforted when his father sang “The Holy City.” 
“Blow your nose, precious,” said his mother and added to Mr. 
Frost, who was looking in amazement at his dismal son, “Oakley 
is going to be musical — wait and see!” When Oakley was two he 
was singing like a bird, blithe and infallible, and was already 
soloist with the famous Poultney Band — the ages of the artists 
range from two to twelve! He now sings over the radio on WGY 
and occasionally does a duet with his four-year-old sister, Betty- 
Ann. He sings when he skis, when he swims and when he digs in 
his garden. At present his favorite song is “Just A-Wearyin’ for 
You,” but there are hopes his taste may change by the time he 
is seven. 
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ON TRYING TO SETTLE DOWN TO READ Intrudes the foot of Man and his rough ways 
Upon this loneliness. Then in the air 

Swiftly a tumult soars, the wing-cloud thickens. 
I’ve spent more time in coaxing moths away Ospreys entreat a hidden infant pair, 

from a lamp and giving them to night outside Gulls clamor warning to their troubled chickens. 


By Frances Frost 


an open door or window, than you can shake 


: ‘ - Harried indeed is he who here would build 
a stick at. And by the time I’ve gotten back 


A shack for shelter in these windy pines — 
Mad to suppose the hourly warfare stilled 
By juniper and morning-glory vines, 

Yet who could fail to dream of shattered hulls 
About a dwelling in this town of gulls? 


to the book and light, another's come to stay 

in blundering flight, intent upon not living. 

Sooner or later I give up and decide: 

oh, well, if you’ve got your moth-mind set on dying, 


go on and die and see if I get sad; MAN WITH A SCYTHE 
but why you have to come inside for flying By Daniel W. Smythe 
to a light that will soon be out and out for good, : 
leaving a field that’s full of little lights, Armed with mechanical sweep-strokes 

Like a firm machine swinging the blade down and 
and why you have to beat in from the stars over, 
and the honest dark, I can’t say that I see, He carries his war to the ragweed, the fleabane 
except that I’ve done some dying by myself And the timothy wind-rippled — a brown wave at his 
and neither God nor whatever sense I had feet. 


The muscles like gears control the steel, 
And make the cut heads fall and lie one way. 
In these large swathes are rain and the cloud, 
And the strong flavor of the earth. 
He may think that he is crushing down a season, 
Stroking flat the players of the wind, 
CAPTAIN WILLIAM As if they would be bowed, as if the rain 
By Amy Lee Spencer And the brown in the timothy could be put away. 
; It is as if he were working with a silence 
Not knowing they would cover him. 


could keep me out in fields where I belonged 
and the fireflies didn’t scorch, or stop me from it. 
And if I can persuade him, I get up 

and take another fool out on my finger. 


Six sons of John, divided up the valleys 

while William, seventh, fought in Indian Wars. 
And while they grew good grain to bloat their bellies, a . : ; 
his bravery earned him what was left and scars. THE LAKE DWELLERS 
He squatted on a line of ice-grey sea By Max Kaufman 
that curved ten miles below him like a scythe 
ground bright against the coast of emery; 

and tried to make a vision pay his tithe. 


Somewhere among the hushed hills 
There is a lake rimmed by white sand 
And trees with green gold leaves. 

By day it mirrors the clouds, 

By night the stars. 

At the waxing of the moon 

There gleam from its deep 

The unblinking eyes 

Of weird dwellers. 


His charter gave him prehistoric rocks, 

split by the glacier from far northern zones; 
around their jutting sides he drove the ox; 
between their crevices he laid his sons. 


And now his boundless wealth comes down to me: 


his everlasting rock, his endless sea. Critical men have dredged the lake 


By incandescent light, 
ISLAND Sent divers down 
To sound its depth, 


By Tristram Livingstone : . 
, 8 Chart its floor. 


No man can ever call this island home, They rose empty-handed, 
Where only at such hours and on such days Then looked below. 
As wind and tide decree, by scalloped foam Again they gazed into unblinking eyes. 
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| pencil boxes, new 
shoes—or, if it’s boarding school, 
trunks, tennis racquets, rubbers — off 
they go! All summer they have been 
warily watching the approach of Sep- 
tember. They hoped some magic might 
delay its arrival; that August would go 
on and on. Let Wednesday, August 
31, live forever! No miracle happened. 
September came. 

Drama upon drama is enacted in 
September. Scrubbed and apprehen- 
sive, the first child to break the family 
circle goes to school. The family unit 
is broken; this is the beginning of the 
end. His mother takes him to the first 
grade, and the minute she loosens his 
hand and sees him sitting in his little 
— so very little — chair, his personality 
is changed. He is no longer Timmie, 
the darling of the home, the pivot, the 
most extraordinary Timmie. 

He is entered as John Artemas 
Worthington, Jr., the last child alpha- 


Photo by Doris Day 


Back They Go 


By LAURIE HILLYER 


betically on the list. He is one of 
twenty, no better, no The 
teacher does not understand for a min- 
ute that he is extraordinary; he must 
prove it. Although he has been antici- 
pating this morning for weeks, the 
valiant Timmie now looks forlorn, de- 
flated; he even looks as though he 
might begin to cry. His mother cannot 
possibly bear it, she rushes from the 
room, rushes home, and though home 
may be full of other babies, grand- 
mother, neighbors, guests, cook, to her 
it is empty. The center of it has been 
scooped away. 

He will come home at noon, radiant, 


worse. 


assured, a new man. He is anxious for 
the second day to arrive. “When will 
tomorrow come, Mother? Bimby 
choosed me at recess.” 

“Who is Bimby?” 

“Don't you know Bimby?” He is no 
longer Timmie, an open book to his 
mother, he is John Artemas Worthing- 
ton, Jr., a man with outside contacts. 

When the last child in the family 
leaves the nursery, leaves the shade 
trees in the yard, that is another drama. 

Timmie has long since been gone; 
Jane and Duggy are gone, too. Only 
little Lindy was left, and now she is 
starched up in a_buttercup-yellow 
smock and new brown shoes, about to 
become a schoolgirl. But she is so small, 
so tender; loud noises startle her; she 
must have her milk at eleven; draughts 
make her sneeze. “Jane — Jane — will 
you take very good care of Lindy?” 

“Oh, mum, she’s all right.” 

Jane is not really so casual about 
Lindy. She gives her advice all the way 
to school. “Don’t fall down and get all 
dirty your first day in school. Oh, don’t 
cry, pet — listen, Lindy, if you do just 
what Miss Burke tells you to do in 
school today and get a star after your 
name on the blackboard, Jane will 
draw you a paper doll.” 

“I'll get a hundred stars,” shouts 
Lindy. At quarter to nine she still be- 
lieves in fairies and a hundred stars, 
but at nine o'clock she will begin to 
become a realist. 

Now for the first time in years, ten 
years, fifteen, their mother is left at 
home with no one in the nursery, with 
the red pail expectant in the sand pile. 
It is a week from nine until noon. 

Another milestone is when the first 
child starts to boarding school. Her 
room at home will cry aloud in its 
emptiness, its neatness. She will not 
even be there to be tucked in at night. 

The parents of the boarding child 
have had a wide choice of schools. 
Probably no similar area in the world 
has so many fine schools to choose from 
as New England. The lazy or non- 
coéperative boy can go to a self-help 
school where, in addition to his lessons, 
and a chance of being on the Student 
Council, he will rake the lawns, make 
his own bed and wait on table. The 
brilliant child may go to a progressive 
boarding school where his talent will 
be encouraged to expand. The girl 
with no brothers can learn to rub along 
with boys at a co-educational school. 
The child whose parents have limited 
means can find a school with a sliding 
tuition scale or a school endowed with 

(Continued on page 43) 
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W. Edward White 
Competing draft hitch weighing under 3,300 


Josephine Wilson leading, with Earl de Wolfe at the reins. The roan, Georgia L., just behind 
is driven by Willie Wright, at Plymouth, N. H. 
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Here are eager spectators at the annual exhibition of 
the Sagadahoc Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society at Topsham . one of Maine’s best 
A blue ribbon pen of White 


Above and at right 
the Eastern States 


Rocks; Sheep dog trials at 
Exposition 


a FAIR TIMES ARE 


Canning demonstration, free for the 
asking. One of the many things you can learn at the Industrial Arts Building, Eastern States 
Woodhead 


Louise and Lynn Potter are among the many 4-H Club exhibitors. They are seen here with 
a pair of baby beef steers 
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tton Color W . Edward White 
Horse auction by Hanson Brothers of Lowell, Mass. Leo Cavanaugh is the auctioneer and 


World’s record in the making at Danbury, Conn. Owner John Guilford works as hard as 
the big guy with the whip is Roy Hayes too bad you can't hear them 


is oxen 
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Above and at right) A prize-winning China 
goose; The Plymouth Fair to you the top 
of the world to them 


W. Edward White 


W.P.A. Bands play around at the verious fairs. This one is from Concord, N. H., with Arthur 


The farm machinery at the Eastern 
tates States is outstanding. Here you see some of the tractors in action Nevers, director, and James Medcsalf st the big bass drum 


»dhead 








IT’S A LONG LANE 
THAT HAS NO PLANTING 


(Continued from page 15) 


money either has been spent, or is au- 
thorized by the Bureau of Public 
Roads to be spent in this type of work. 
A distinct contrast to Connecticut and 
her $50,000 yearly. In the event that 
Federal aid is withdrawn, however, 
roadside improvement in Vermont 
may very easily come to a full stop. 
According to Mr. Coleman the general 
character of the roadsides at the 
present time makes extended land- 
scaping unnecessary and impractical. 

Though having a greater number of 
natural glories than any other state in 
New England, and therefore greater 
tourist attraction, New Hampshire has 
practically no plans of consequence, it 
is said, for remedying many of her road- 
side evils. Occasionally planting is done 
here and there as in the town of Chi- 
chester, but roadside improvement as 
such is said to be pretty much a myth. 

As late as 1937 more had been done 
in the town of Shelburne in the White 
Mountains than anywhere else, but the 
total outlay in the entire state for 1936 
was only $7,314.88. According to the 
Highway Department there is an un- 
derstanding in some cases that the con- 
tractor must grade and seed new cuts 
before leaving his project. 

Massachusetts is one of the three 
leading states in the country engaged 
in roadside development, the other two 
being Connecticut and Michigan. 
Though the Bay State does not spend 
more than one per cent of her highway 
funds for such purposes, many satis- 
factory projects have been completed 
such as those to be found in Belcher- 
town and along the Mohawk Trail. 

In an address before the Massachu- 
setts Forest and Park Association, Har- 
land P. Kelsey, authority on tree plant- 
ing, admitted that “much of the present 
so-called roadside improvement is little 
more than a landscape hair-cut or per- 
haps a horticultural manicure.” 

Mr. Kelsey said at the time: “The 
most outstanding obstacle to the carry- 
ing out of an adequate and successful 
road and roadside development pro- 
gram, at least in Massachusetts, is the 
restricted narrow right-of-way.” He 
went on to say: “We have advanced 
but little beyond the ancient forty- or 
fifty-foot right-of-way practise adopted 
by our forefathers for the country 
road.” 

It was Mr. Kelsey’s opinion that the 
expansion of rights-of-way would make 
possible a great many more delightful 
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picnic grounds and small parks. It 
might also mean the saving of pleasant 
groves and spots of historic interest. 

It has been said that in Massachu- 
setts, as with most of the other states, 
grading has been done too frequently 
with such notoriously sterile materials 
as coarse gravel and clay. When top- 
soil has been used, often it has been 
spread so thinly that the supply of 
nourishment is soon exhausted, and the 
shrubs die or are washed out in rains. 

Though many of these facts may be 
new to the average reader, enough 
publicity has been given in recent 
years to State and Federal programs to 
encourage organizations and _ private 
citizens to go and do likewise. 

It was suggested that they begin with 
flowers. Garden clubs were asked to 
make their towns a perennial bower. 
A package of seeds and a hoe were all 
that was necessary. 

In the heat of the excitement one 
club uprooted a substantial sum from 
its treasury, and planned to do some- 
thing public-spirited. The problem 
was what! No record was ever kept of 
the suggestions, but it is not too fan- 
tastic to imply that, among other 
things, there might have been a row of 
tulips across the mill dam. 

After days of ballot-casting and 
hours of soul-trying argument, the 
ladies decided to hand the money over 
to a committee, which committee 
could do as they pleased. Civic im- 
provements as a club project, it was 
declared, had too many artistic ramifi- 
cations. Why, you could argue about 
the locations of pansy beds forever! 

The committee, feeling the gauntlet 
had been thrown down, if not actually 
hurled in their faces, hastily called a 
meeting and with grim determination 
avowed that, come what may, where 
forty had failed, four would succeed. 

In less time than it takes to tell, 
enough seed had been bought to re- 
claim the land of Moab. There were 
pounds of it and everyone knew that at 
last beautification as a society venture 
was under way. The committee was not 
the least of those to have soaring hopes. 
Hadn't they studied the catalogs and 
selected with taste and discrimination? 
Within a day or so, speculating glee- 
fully on the riot of color that was sure 
to follow, they advanced seed in hand 
on the nearest gravel bank. 

As in the parable of the sower, a 
pound at least fell by the wayside, if 
not actually in the drain. Another 
pound, and probably more, fell upon 
the Biblical “stony places,” and the 
sowers themselves fell among thorns. 





That which did land in good ground 
flourished well enough until spotted 
by the neighbors’ children who had 
heretofore been confined in their 
flower-picking to the monotonous 
dandelion. From then on no coy petu- 
nia, no blazing aster broke ground, but 
it was yanked up by the roots and 
carried off to some cloudy milk bottle 
on a kitchen shelf. To this day some 
declare no flower ever grew; at least 
few saw any blossoms. 

Since this instance is by no means 
an isolated example of the fate in most 
seed-planting program, it was fairly 
obvious the roadsides would become 
no Vale of Cashmere overnight. Most 
planters, well intentioned as they were, 
had no idea what they were doing. For 
want of training and the most com- 
monplace information on what to do 
and where to do it, otherwise com- 
mendable experiments withered and 
died in the noonday sun. If this busi- 
ness were going to succeed, someone 
would have to start teaching a few lit- 
tle tricks. 

Not the least of these tricks (and so 
far we haven’t gone much beyond it) 
is the simple experiment of planting 
what is native to a certain locality. For- 
get the cultivated flowers for the time 
being, and go in for “wild” stuff as we 
used to call it. 

“What! Plant 
one woman. 

“Exactly,” replied the young man 
from the State Department. 

“I won't do it,” she snorted. “They 
ain’t fancy enough.” 

But she did. 

Following the young man’s instruc- 
tions, she went out and planted a 
ragged slope near her house with 
clumps of sweet fern from a neighbor- 
ing pasture. The shrubs started to grow 
immediately, and in a year’s time what 
had once been a gully of mustard- 
colored ‘sand and gravel was trans- 
formed into a rich plush of foliage. 

There are a great many lessons 
which it took our State Department 
years to learn. They, too, had their un- 
fortunate experiences of which they 
have been more than adequately re- 
minded during various political cam- 
paigns. Now these State men, many of 
them trained foresters and horticul- 
turists, are quite willing to pass on 
practical information as to how the in- 
experienced can best aid in roadside 
improvement. 

The manner in which these bushes 
and trees may be used is largely a mat- 
ter of taste. And it might be added, if 

(Continued on page 41) 
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NEW ENGLAND at the 
NEW YORK WORLDS FAIR 


N: W ENGLAND invades New 


York! 

After months of the dickering so be- 
loved by Yankees, New Englanders 
have concluded a shrewd bargain with 
the authorities of the New York 
World’s Fair which assures immediate 
construction of the New England ex- 
hibit buildings pictured above. Con- 
tracts have already been signed by 
World’s Fair Commissions of the states 
of New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut—and as 
Yankee goes to press, negotiations are 
being carried on with Maine and 
Rhode Island to complete the New 
England representation at “The World 
of Tomorrow.” 

Amidst the bewildering “modernis- 
tic” array of spherical, cubist, surrealist 
and lord-knows-what-all Fair buildings 
now under construction, the New Eng- 
land exhibit will stand out unique and 
serene — redolent of New England's 
glorious maritime history, and secure 
in the charm of Bulfinch architecture 
and wine-glass elms. A waterfront scene 
typical of the golden days of the clipper 
ship, the exhibit is complete with ware- 


house, red brick custom house, and a 
genuine New England-built vessel tied 
up at dock which rises from a pool of 
blue water. The spars of the vessel will 
be visible over practically the entire 
Fair ground, with “attention-getting” 
value which cannot be overestimated. 
In the opinion of Grover Whalen, 
President of the Fair Corporation, “the 
New England exhibit will be one of 
the most attractive and interesting 
features of the Fair 
to your states.” 


a great credit 
The exhibit was de- 
signed by a distinguished committee of 
New England architects assembled by 
the New England Council and headed 
by Henry R. Shepley of the firm of 
Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch & Abbott 
of Boston. 

The terms of the New England con- 
tract with the World’s Fair authorities 
constitute a classic example of Yankee 
horse-trading. Contracts have been 
signed whereby the World’s Fair Cor- 
poration agrees to erect the exhibit ac- 
cording to the New England specifica- 
tions at its own expense and rent the 
entire affair to the states at less than the 
cost of construction. 





Credit for this unique and beautiful 
reproduction of old New England at 
the New York World’s Fair must go in 
the main to the equally unique New 
England Council. It was the Council 
which eighteen months ago first urged 
a joint exhibit by the New England 
states. It was the Council which created 
and secured the priceless coéperation 
of the New England Architects Com- 
mittee. And it was the Council which 
acted as minister without portfolio in 
whipping up the interest of the states 
and in handling the technical details 
of the agreements with the Fair's 
management. The New England ex 
hibit at the World's Fair will be a 
testament to the unremitting farsight- 
edness and industry of the New Eng- 
land Council. 

Let every Yankee today resolve to 
work enthusiastically with his state's 
World's Fair Commission to assure the 
final, perfecting touches to the state's 
exhibit in the joint New England 
buildings, and throw himself whole- 
heartedly into the campaign to get Fain 
visitors to “include New England in 
his World's Fair plans.” 

Remember — it’s only twenty miles 
from the “World of Tomorrow” to the 
“Vacationland of Today — New Eng- 
land.” 
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Lining up to be served 


Joe LARRABEE Of West Bath, Maine, puts on a ‘The exact number of persons to eat must be known beforehand, 
real old-fashioned clambake, assisted by his uncle, his sons, because the dinners are wrapped in individual cheesecloth 
and anyone else handy who knows what has to be done. bags. Then they are tossed onto the rocks, covered with sea- 

Small rocks are laid in a circle like the Boston Massacre weed and kelp, a canvas thrown over all. Joe stands by with 
spot, and a fire is built on them. The fire burns all night, all a watch. 
morning, and the hot ashes are raked off at just the proper Crackers, coffee, pickles, cheese, and such are on a table, and 
time before dinner is to be served. the guest takes what he can eat over and above the cooked food, 

The dinners include clams, lobsters, crabs, corn, potatoes, cafeteria fashion. Most of them take a lot, and they eat it, too. 
eggs, and a variety of such dainties calculated in most places Gastronomical sissies should never go to a Joe Larrabee 
for the sustenance of families, but in Maine for the individual. clambake. 

Photos by Fohn Gould 


Mr. and Mrs. Luther G. Cushing of Freeport, Maine, Arthur K. Purrington of Bath, Maine, has a puzzled look 
pick up their clambakes and start for a seat under the trees — how will he ever eat it all — and where will he sit? 
é ™, 
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Bernard F . Thayer 


A Bass for Mary Jane 


Wiareee,” sang the reel 


as the River Runt soared gracefully 
through the air to plop on the surface 
of the water; and then the slow, jerky 
retrieve. Now here, then there; over 
and over again, and still no strike. 

If he didn’t get a bass for Mary Jane 
she would never get well. Not that the 
fish, itself, would do the trick. It was 
his psychological system for fighting 
Fate that would pull her through. His 
mind worked that way. To touch every 
third spike in the rusty iron fence that 
skirted the cemetery was a guarantee 
that he would get the fishing rod he 
wanted so badly. If he could run to the 
athletic field without once stepping on 
the dividing cracks in the concrete 
walk his team would win. Always, by 
persistence, his system had worked. 
Now, if he could catch just one bass 
Mary Jane would be one of the ten. 

Months before, as they were driving 
to Canada in a round-about way to 
Alaska on their honeymoon, Janie had 
been stricken with what at first ap- 
peared to be a stubborn cold, but later 
turned out to be tuberculosis. She had 
been admitted to the famous sana- 
torium near Wallingford, Connecti- 
cut, and Eddie would always remem- 
ber Dr. Morry’s grave face and serious 


By EDWARD E. REDCAY 


words: “Approximately ten out of one 
hundred persons from the 
peculiar form of the disease with which 
your wife is afflicted.” 

During one of his daily visits to her 
bedside, Janie had said that she missed 
the bass which they used to catch and 
eat the summer before in New Hamp- 
shire. That had started it all. Dr. Wil- 
bur, his lifelong friend who lived so 
graciously in beautiful, old Cheshire, 
had secured a special permit from the 
Mayor of Waterbury to fish in the city’s 
reservoir. So it was that with monoto- 
nous regularity the line sang mourn- 
fully as cast after cast sailed into the 
gathering dusk. Meanwhile, Eddie 
mentally battled Fate,—one of the 
ten, one of the ten, one of the ten — 


recovel 





IpEAL MAN 


An old lady in Saco, Maine, says 
her idea of a nice man is: “A man 
who is careful of his clothes; don’t 
drink no sperits; kin read the Old 
Testament without spelling out the 
words; and kin eat a cold dinner on 
wash day to the women folks 
from cookin’.” 


Save 


Lucina Lombard, Gorham, Maine 





until his head was ready to explode. 
He had to catch a bass. 

“Whir-r-r-r,” in the direction of 
the eel grass again; and then the 
nerve-tingling retrieve. “Oh damn! 
Snagged!” he muttered as the line 
pulled suddenly taut. In an electrify- 
ing split second, however, he knew that 
it wasn’t the grass that had halted his 
lure. The bass broke water, danced 
momentarily upon its tail, and then 
streaked for the deep water. Gallantly, 
the two-pounder battled, but Eddie 
would not be denied. Within fifteen 
minutes he was speeding toward 
Cheshire and Mrs. Wilbur's efficient 
kitchen. 

He would have to prepare it himself 
because only he knew how she liked it. 
With swift, deft strokes of the knife 
he lifted out the dorsal and ventral 
fins; then the skin, head, entrails and 
tail were until only the 
gleaming, white meat was left. In quick 
sequence the clean meat went into the 
egg-batter and the corn meal; then into 
the frying pan to brown slowly in siz- 
zling butter. Soon it was on a platter, 


removed 


garnished with crisp green lettuce, 
bright red yellow 
lemon and slices of Spanish onion. 
Eight minutes later he rapidly 
mounted the steps leading to the sec 
ond floor of the sanatorium’s infir- 
mary. Quietly he pushed open the door 
of Room 14, only to have his heart stop 


radishes, cuts of 


beating for an instant. His agonized 
glance took in the empty bed, noted 
that her things were gone, — and again 
came the maddening one in ten, one in 
ten; beating him into submission. Now 
he remembered Dr. Wilbur's secretary 
telling him that the sanatorium had 
been trying to get him that afternoon. 
She wasn’t one of the ten! Fate, at last, 
had beaten his psychological system. 
Slowly, fearfully, he picked his way 
down the steps and along the hall to 
Dr. Morry’s office. 

“Eddie! Eddie! Is that you? I'm here 
in Room eight. Did they call you? 
They moved me downstairs this after- 
noon. It means that I’m improving. 
Isn't it wonderful, Darling?” 

Vaguely, through tear-dimmed eyes, 
he saw his precious Mary Jane as he 
hesitatingly opened the door. Quick- 
ly he crossed the room, placed the 
dish upon her bed and removed the 
cover. 

“Bass! And fixed the way I love it! 
Where in the world did you catch it? 
Why Eddie! You're crying.” 

“Hell, Janie,” he lied, “I’m not cry- 
ing. It’s those damned onions that you 
insist on having with your fish.” 
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IN SEASON! 





Ready to Serve 


A favorite YANKEE food since 
the days of the Pilgrims. 


Made of vine-ripened Cape Cod 
cranberries; cooked and canned 
where grown — 


And DELICIOUS with all meats 
and fish. 


Ocean Spray Cranberry Sauce 
is on sale at all chain and leading 
independent stores. 


Write for recipe leaflet. 


CRANBERRY CANNERS, Inc. 


Dept. Y938 South Hanson, Mass. 





Rhode Island 
State Fair 


KINGSTON, RHODE ISLAND 
August 31—September 5 


Inclusive 


*% We are all set to go at the Rhode Island 
State Fair, starting Wednesday, August 31 
This is a real agricultural and industrial fair 
combining the Show Window of industry in 
southern New England with the agriculture of 
this section. We have the old-time fair with its 
ox teams, cows, chickens and pigs, and the 
modern swing bands and pretty girls of 1938. 


% We do not pretend to have a World's Fair; 
we are not riding the white horse or wearing 
the stovepipe hat, but we do claim to have one 
of the nicest, cleanest fairs that is operating 
today in the United States. Come on down and 
visit us. We will be glad to see you, and we 
know you will approve of what we are doing 
and the way we are trying to do it. 








Book Jalk 


(Continued from page 7) 


fessional and just soaked up a lot of 
scenery and poetry, instead of geologic data 
and contour levels. But even I can get ex- 
cited over parts of this professional book, 
especially the description of how Katahdin, 
the best mountain we have in Maine, got 
its granite stirred up when it was in na- 
ture’s mixing-bowl. Before my time, but 
interesting. I gather from this book that 
Katahdin, like some other Maine virtues, 
has been rather neglected by the world 
outside, even by the geologists. 


Country Livinc Pius & Minus, by Charles 
Morrow Wiison. (Stephen Daye Press, 
Brattleboro, Vt. $2.00.) 


To all who look forward to the day — 
and there are millions in these days of hard 
times — when they will have a “little place 
of their own” in the country, this book 
should prove a godsend. It gives warning 
of the good and the bad to come. Mr. Wil- 
son gives statistics and advice of the sound- 
est sort along with warnings that may pre- 
vent the wrong people from trying farm- 
ing as a livelihood. He suggests that “they 
had better let the illusion remain a happy 
wish rather than lose it among the sad 
ruins of experiment.” The poetry may fade 
out in the practice. “There is mental nour- 
ishment in harboring the idea, which far 
exceeds the value of living close to starva- 
tion on a lovely old farm.” 


LisA VALE, by Olive Higgins Prouty. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
Mass. $2.50.) 


A novel of modern Boston with a hero- 
ine who, in her forties, is married to a man 
much older than herself who belongs to 
one of the first families. She is the mother 
of three difficult children, and she has also 
the handicap of being in love with a man 
who can give her the life of companionship 
she longs for. Because she believes that only 
by being faithful herself she can help her 
family to happiness, she keeps her lover as 
one of her “sanctuaries” and meets and 
solves ever so many problems with a mod- 
ern, clear-eyed courage. 


Our SHADE TRrEEs, by Ephraim Porter Felt. 
(Orange Judd Publishing Company, 
New York, N. Y. $2.00.) 

A striking technical treatise you should 
have if you have trees to set out, or trees 
other people have set out, or trees just 


naturally there you want to save. This 
book tells you the proper protection to 
apply against pests, storms, and, the worst 
foes of all, men. The author goes into the 
subject deeply. This is the first time I have 
ever heard of trees having lightning rods. 
That's an instance of how thorough this 
book is. There are some good photographs. 
The one of a dogwood in Darien, Con 
necticut, is like a snapshot of a dream. 


THe New HAMPSHIRE STUDENT WRITER, 
1938. (Published annually by the Uni- 
versity -of New Hampshire, Durham, 


N. H.) 


A collection of surprisingly competent 
student writing from one of the most alive 
and growing of all the New England in- 
stitutions of higher education. It does not 
smell of the classroom as so often such col- 
lections do. These young men and women 
are not afraid to tackle anything. They 
rush into big subjects all the way from love 
through campus gossip and humor to 
Diesel engines, and they touch almost 
everything with common sense. They do 
not employ the formulas students are so 
fond of usually. The outstanding prose 
contribution, alas, is anonymous; it is 
called “Ernest ‘Liar’ White.”” That piece 
will hold anybody's attention, tired com- 
position teacher’s or even tireder business 
man’s. It has change of pace, surprise, 
irony, and tenderness. It is crowded with 
the beginnings of poems, even if the sense 
of unity often goes adrift. Quite the best 
poem — and the poetry is not quite up to 
the prose, it seems to me—is Dorothy 
Jordan’s “Yankee Pastoral.” That is a 
splendid combination of realism and 
imagination, in a more dextrous mixture 
than most college literary publications can 
show. Dorothy will bear watching. 


Ovp-Time Herss FOR NORTHERN GARDENS, 
by Minnie Watson Kamm. (Little, 
Brown and Company. $3.00) 


A beautiful book about beautiful and 
useful herbs. Not vital statistics about how 
to grow them, but an entrancing encyclo- 
pedia of the place of herbs in literature 
and history, their origins and many uses 
in making life more pleasing and profit- 
able, with citations of chapter and verse. 
The book is illustrated with photographs 
and line drawings, too. Should be on every 
kitchen bookshelf. 





She Harpoon 


NANTUCKET ISLAND'S MIDGET MAGAZINE 
A summer publication only. Subscription, 
$1.00. Sample copy, for 10 cents in stamps. 

KATHARINE LORD 
Nantucket Island Massachusetts 








Maine Books Our Specialty 
Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Correspondence and Offers Solicited 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portiand, Maine 
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I Work In a Syphilis Clinic 


Four o’CLOCK on Wednesday 
afternoon. 

I watch them as they come, one by 
one, through the narrow iron gate, 
down the sloping stretch of walk, up 
two much-worn steps, and through the 
wide, silently-closing door. 

One by one! Those who come here 
seldom ask friends or relatives to ac- 
company them. 

A man, blue-shirted, overall-clad, a 
grimy cap pulled down not quite far 
enough to conceal the silvery hair at 
his temples, clutches a tin dinner pail 
a little more tightly and casts a furtive 
glance up and down the street before 
he turns in at the gate and hastens his 
step along the walk. 

A woman, her face too painted, her 
hair too blonde, her clothes too daring, 
clicks boldly down the walk on too- 
high heels. She looks neither to right 
nor left, and her chin is held defiantly 
high until a shiny-gloved hand reaches 
out for the door knob. Then her entire 
being seems suddenly overwhelmed 
with unutterable weariness at.the ef- 
fort, as she slips quietly inside. 

A boy — he can’t be more than six- 
teen — hunches himself a little farther 
down inside the collar of a gaudy 
sweater, jams his hands a little more 
sullenly into his pockets, and hurls 
himself around the corner as if this 
body of his were some disagreeable, de- 
manding thing which must be lugged 
around and deposited here and there 
against his will. 

A great hulking Negro, who looks 
more animal than human, swaggers 
boldly down the walk. Is he perhaps 
thinking that here at least is one place 
where black and white meet on equal 
terms? 

A tiny, wrinkled Chinese, with a face 
ageless and inscrutable, makes his way 
in on silent feet. 

One by one they straggle in, until 
there are twenty or more seated side by 
side on narrow benches in the small 
room. There is little conversation. 

An uneasy newcomer 
neighbor. 
fore?” 


addresses a 
“Have you been here be- 


“Every week for seventeen months.” 
The words, hurled forth into the si- 
lence of the room squelch the curious 
one and seem to lie there almost vis- 


ANONYMOUS 


ible, demanding the attention of the 
others. 

A girl with tired, haunted eyes moves 
a little closer to the man at her side. 
These two came in together. Her hand 
seeks his, and unashamed his fingers 
close over it. They watch a squirming, 
over-active child on the bench ahead 
of them. She whispers something to 
him, and he answers dully, “Perhaps it 
won't be long now.” 

A woman whose frail, blonde beauty 
is marred. by two great, livid, barely- 
healed scars across one cheek speaks to 
an impatient girl at her side. 

“No. Don’t go. Wait! You can take 
my turn. I’m first.” 

“I gotta go. I got things to do.” 

“But they're not so important as this. 
Nothing is!” Tears splash into her lap, 
as she turns quickly away. 

A door opens at the rear of the room, 
and a smiling, gayly-smocked girl indi- 
cates the man with the dinner pail. 

“We're ready for you, Carl.” 

Carl always comes in first. He has a 
wife and four children at home. The 
children think he works late on Wed- 
nesday nights. Day after day, week after 
week, he hears the agonized plea of his 
wife: “They mustn't know. You mustn't 
let them find out.” 





At the close of the second year of 
Connecticut's premarital blood test 
law, 96 men and 97 women showed 
syphilis infection; 1937 showed a 
heavier toll than 1936. There is no 
information, of course, on those 
who stepped over the state line for 
a license. 











I mark a date and a notation on a 
blue sheet lying on the desk, and once 
more say: “Carl, can’t you persuade 
your wife to come in? She should, you 
know.” 

“There ain’t no use. She won't. She 
never goes out ol the house no more. 
Says she’s ashamed to walk down the 
street.” 

“But she shouldn't feel like that.” 

“She don’t even speak to me if she 
can help it. Ain’t since — since this hap- 
pened,” the dull, lifeless voice goes on, 
and then for a moment it becomes in- 
tense; passionate with injustice. “I 


don’t blame her none, but how was I to 
know that just taking a drink out of 
that bottle . . . ?” 

“I know, Carl. I'm sorry.” There's no 
need for him to go on. All the details 
of that tragic, sordid story are here, 
neatly typed on the blue sheet in a 
space marked “Source of Infection.” 

With a sigh, he passes on into a 
brightly-lighted, white-tiled cubicle 
where a trred-eyed, white-robed little 
man awaits him, and the girl carefully 
closes the door behind him. 

The gentle woman with the scarred 
face drops wearily into the chair be- 
side my desk. 

“You've heard nothing from your 
husband?” I ask. 

“Nothing since — that night.” 

“You've no idea where he might be?” 

“No. I've tried everywhere. I've got 
to find him.” 

“Yes, Margaret, I understand. We'll 
keep trying. Your injuries are about 
healed now, aren't they?” 

A trembling hand reaches up to 
touch the still-angry scars, and het 
voice is a mere whisper as she replies: 
“Yes. Yes, I guess so.” 

But I know that although those scars 
on her flesh will fade, the scars on her 
soul will remain forever. Scars inflicted 
that night when the man she loved, 
the man she thought loved her, dashed 
madly into their little apartment, hurl- 
ing vile accusations at her, and then, 
like a maniac, beat and lashed her to 
an insensible, bleeding 
walked out of her life. 

Half to herself, half to me, she goes 
on, “If only I could see him, tell him 
I didn’t know that things like that 
could happen years afterward!” 

One after another they pass through 
my small office. One after another they 
answer the questions asked of them. 
One after another their voices rise up 
in the same lament. 

“I didn’t know there was any harm 
in just kissing a girl like that.” 

“I didn’t know I had to keep going 
back for years.” 


heap and 


“I didn’t know about my mother. 
She died when I was little.” 

Long after dark, the last one passes 
out of the room lined with benches, 
into my small office, and on into the 
white-tiled place, then back through 
the iron gate. 

The tired-eyed little doctor drags off 
the white gown, the girl hangs up the 
gay smock. A steel file, filled with num- 
bered folders, is carefully locked. 

The clinic for the treatment of 
venereal diseases is over for another 
week. 
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YANKEE GARDENERS 
for 
YANKEE GARDENS 


Plant material grown and tested in 
New England assures most satisfactory 
results in Yankee gardens — particu- 
larly when planned and developed by 
Yankees who thoroughly understand 
New England conditions and 
problems. 


Two generations of experience in 


growing hardy trees, evergreens, 
shrubs, and plants specifically suited 
to this latitude: two generations of 
experience in using these materials. 


Complete garden and landscape de- 
velopment — from the smallest plant 
to the largest tree. 


We grow and move large trees. 


WYMAN’S 


FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 





@ BLUEBERRIES ® 


Improved Varieties for Fall Planting 





Satisfaction Guaranteed Free Booklet 
Houston Orchards, Box K-12, Hanover, Mass. 


NO GARDEN COMPLETE WITHOUT A FEW PLANTS 


NEW DAYLILIES 


There are no better hardy plants for New England 
gardens than the new varieties of the old-fashioned 
Daylily. These bloom from June to August with glorious 
large flowers of yellow and orange. $3.50 (plus 25¢ 
postage) will buy a collection of 6 choice named varie- 
ties, — Apricot, Go pent, Hicnspoy, Mrs. W. H 
Wyman, Opntr, and Lemona. 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 

















YOUR ADDRESS 
Has It Changed? 








RINTING 


P BUSINESS For Sale 


Located in central Vermont village of 
2000. Business operated continuously 
over half a century. Enjoys goodwill over 
wide territory. Plant splendidly equipped, 
modern type and machinery. Sales can 
be increased within workable radius. 


PRICE, $15,000 


Address PSE, care of Yankee 
Dublin, New Hampshire 
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How to Grow 


Herbs for Market 


SAGE 


‘ie is a hardy perennial 
introduced from Southern Europe and 
cultivated extensively in many 
called kitchen gardens. 

Sage requires open, sunny aspect, 
and well-drained fertile mellow loam, 
but seems to thrive best in a rich clayey 

| loam. Stable manure or fertilizer con- 
| taining potash, phosphoric acid and 
nitrogen is applied before spring plow- 
ing. Plowing should be deep, soil thor- 
oughly harrowed and fined. For culti- 
| vation on a large scale the seeds are 
| sown in early spring 
in rows from two to 
three feet apart, and 
when the plants are 
| well up thin out to 
stand about twelve 
inches apart in the 
row. Seeding plants 
have a tendency to 
produce narrow 
leaves. The broad- 
leaved varieties, which 
do not flower readily, are the most 
desirable, as they give a larger leaf 
yield. They are usually grown from 
cuttings which may: be obtained from 
seed houses, for the first season, and 
later from your own plants. Cuttings 
set as early in spring as weather con- 
ditions will permit. This method 
gives the best results and a most pro- 
lific yield, but is only good when sage 
is to be the only crop grown. Cultiva- 
tion should be thorough in order to 
destroy weeds and to keep the soil 
loose. Plants should be protected in 
winter by a mulch of manure. 

A fair crop of leaves may be har- 
vested the first season, and a much 
larger one for five or six years follow- 
ing. The first year only one picking 
should be made, after which two or 
three pickings may be made in a sea- 
son. Hand-picked leaves are the most 
desired. A cheaper grade may be ob- 
tained at a smaller harvest cost by 
cutting the plant with a mower, the 
cutter bar set high so as not to in- 
clude the woody stems. 


so- 








By FREDERIC W. BAKER 


After we have grown any crude 
drug or condiment we must prepare 
it for the market. Like all markets 
there is a standard procedure for pre- 
paring these drugs and condiments. 
As in other lines of merchandise, ap- 
pearance plays an important part. 
Careful producers watch all methods, 
from harvesting to shipping, in order 
to make their product high-grade and 
acceptable to the market. 

Drying is the most important proc- 
ess in the production of crude drugs 
for the market. The object of drying 
is to remove sufficient moisture from 
the plants to insure 
keeping qualities. 
Drying should always 
be done slowly, let- 
ting the moisture 
from the interior of 
the leaves reach the 
surface gradually. 
Quick drying with 
artificial heat is sel- 
dom successful, except 
in the hands of a very 
experienced person. 

When dried in the air, either sun- 
drying or shade-drying is employed, 
depending on the material being han- 
dled, and the appearance desired for 
the finished product. Our New Eng- 
land forebears used the attic, and a 
nice clean attic is hard to beat for dry- 
ing crude drugs and condiments. 

Not only must the grower of drug 
plants make sure that he does his col- 
lecting at the right season, he must also 
be sure that he turns out a thoroughly 
dry and clean article. Roots should be 
freed of all dirt and foreign matter, 
such as stones and bits of other plants. 
When the dirt cannot be shaken off, 
the roots may, in most cases, be washed 
in clean water, after which they must 
be carefully dried. 

Where roots are dried outdoors they 
should be protected at night, and dur- 
ing damp and rainy weather. In some 
cases roots are sliced or split when 
green, to hasten drying. When this is 
done, specific directions should be se- 
cured. In drying, the roots are spread 























out in thin layers on racks or shelves, 
or on well-ventilated barn floors, or in 
lofts exposed to light and air, but not 
to direct sunlight. 

Where artificial heat is used, a well- 
enclosed room is fitted with racks or 
shelves to receive the roots. Stoves may 
be used to keep the temperature even. 

Where drying is done on a large 
scale, ventilators are installed, result- 
ing in a clear circulation of air. There 
are some roots that have to be kiln- 
dried when grown on a crop basis. 
Leaves are dried practically by the 
same process and spread thinly on 
racks. They must be dried slowly and, 
with few exceptions, they are seldom 
dried outdoors. Where the whole plant 
is to be dried, as occurs in some in- 
stances, it should be carefully done to 
insure their retaining all the medical 
values. As a general rule, leaves and 
plants can be dried all in the same 
room. It is largely a matter of spread- 
ing them thinly on racks. We believe it 
never pays to overload racks. Drying 
in some instances can be hurried with 
artificial heat. 

You should make the effort in all 
drying processes to preserve the green 
color of the leaf as much as possible. 

Flowers can be placed in racks and 
shelves for drying, preferably kept in 
the shade to preserve the natural color 
and to keep them from rusting. 

Seeds, as a general thing, produce no 
drying problem, providing they are 
put in rooms that are dry and do not 
take on moisture. They must, however, 
be spread out to dry and turned at in- 
tervals before they are stored in any 
quantity. 





Uses for Sage 


Sage is a well-known blood puri- 
fer, drunk “Wife,” grand- 
father used to say, “make me some 
sage tea. I've tired of the boughten, 
and my system needs a house-clean- 
ing.” 

Sage butter in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries was conceded 
to be a luxury, made by adding a 
drop or two of oil of sage at the time 
of churning. 

The following is a very old sage 
dressing recipe: 

Six quartered, slightly 
boiled, drained and cooled. Chop 
finely and add butter. Three cups 
stale bread crumbs. Heaping tea- 
spoonful powdered sage. Pinch of 
parsley, a little sugar. Salt and pep- 
per to taste. Mix well. 


as tea. 


onions 











NOTE FOR THE WINDHAM COUNTY HISTORICAL 





SOCIETY AT NEWFANE, VERMONT 


Pi Yankee’s valuable 
subscribers in Cincinnati, Ohio, are 
the Bacons, Bateses, Bryants, Cranes, 
Davises, Gleasons, Goodyears, Mc- 
Clures, Rows, Walkers, and Wallaces 

. . but Elmer and Selina 
concern us here. 

It seems that Mr. Gleason has a pri- 
vate printing press in Cincinnati and 
that among his other projects this past 
year was a memorial tribute to Clara 
Chipman Newton, a frequent summer 
visitor, while she was alive, to Newfane. 

In the course of this tribute he no- 
ticed that Miss Newton had been inter- 
ested in the Windham County Histori- 
cal Society and that a legacy from Mrs. 
Jenny Abbott Thayer had provided a 
permanent for the 
Newfane. 

While reading the June 
then, both Mr. and Mrs. Gleason were 
attracted by Charles Morrow Wilson's 
article about the hotel-jail at Newfane 

so much so they planned a visit 
there this past month. 


Gleason 


home Society at 


Yankee 


They found a controversy raging in 
the about the 
ticle on one side were Mr. Whit 
ney and his belief that the article was 
damaging to his trade and on the 
other were those who believed that the 
subsequent publication of Mr. Whit- 
ney’s letter in our August issue was 
damaging to Mr. Wilson’s reputation 
as a factual reporter. 

Moreover, in their here they 
also revealed that the Historical Soci- 
ety was not at present housed in its own 


town Yankee ai 


Visit 


building now as they supposed it was, 
but that some effort was being made 
to supplement Mrs. Thayer's legacy in 
some way so that it might be. 

Now Mr. Whitney as well as Mr. 
Wilson have intimated to Yankee in 
the days following the publication of 
the article and of the letter their dis- 
pleasure, so Yankee can please neither 
without displeasing the other. All we 
can say is that we respect Mr. Wilson's 
reputation and ability as a writer and 
reporter —as_ well might 
Reader's Guide to Periodicals — 1928 
to the present) 
Whitney's integrity as a hotel keeper 

and we offer our humble apologies 
to bothon bended knees. We feel certain 
that Mr. Wilson intended no reflection 
on Mr. Whitney's hotel of a damaging 
nature and we feel equally sure that Mr. 
Whitney had the welfare of his hotel at 
heart in writing us as he did rather 


we (see 


and we appreciate Mr. 


than the discrediting of Mr. Wilson's 
well known abilities and talents. We 
have been informed from reliable 
sources that the article brought trade 
to the hotel as well as fame to Mr. Wil- 
son and that the letter in question did 
not detract from Mr. Wilson's already 
well-established reputation. 

So we trust our apologies will be ac- 
cepted all around and that as Mr. Wil- 
son’s profits as a writer grow from the 
surely widespread approval of his ar- 
ticle, and Mr. Whitney's profits in- 
crease from the favorable publicity of 
the article, and the town of Newfane 
richer from the 
consequent publicity of the article and 
the letter, they will all three turn to 
and deliver of these profits unto the 
Windham County Historical Society so 
that this and the other treasures of the 
Society may be suitably housed in its 


becomes richer and 


own building for now and evermore. 
This friends the 
Gleasons, would be the only solution 
that really could fit into their impres 
Newfane in the beautiful 
Green Mountain Region of Vermont 
We hope it will be so. 


outcome, say oul 


sions ol 
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A Yankee 
SUCCESS STORY 


44 yearsagoa young man from Maine 
started at NORTH ABINGTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS what he intended 
should become New England's lead- 
ing nursery. He wanted the largest 
nursery, with the greatest variety 
of hardy plants of the finest qual- 
ity. During the intervening years 
he saw his dream accomplished. 
The year was 1894. 
That man was Windsor H. 
Wyman 
The Nursery Bay State Nur- 
series, Inc., North Abington, 
Mass. 
Today, Bay State still carries on 
at NortH ABINGTON. A capable 
group of men headed by his son, 
Donald D. Wyman, maintaining 
the standard the originator set. The 
trade mark adopted in 1894 
“VALUE FOR VALUE” applies 
today and we solicit and fill orders 
on that basis. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, INC. 
670 Adams Street 
North Abington, Massachusetts 
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HOTEL SHERATON 


the Chades at 91 Bay Stute Road 
+ 


The choice of discriminating 


travelers who appreciate dis- 
tinctive service and surroundings 


3.50 up—Single, ‘5. up—Double | 


Nordblom 


Frank G. And 
MAN. DIRECTOR man 





W CTREEN ACREC 
CANTON, MAINE 


Overlooking Lake Anasagunticook 


A friendly place for nice people. 
Simple, informal, comfortable. 
Good food from our 400-acre farm. 


9-hole Golf Course on grounds. 
2 Tennis Courts. Saddle Horses. 
Bathing, Boating, Fishing 





Rooms or cabins with or without 
bath, $26.25 up. Select Clientele. 


19th Season. Open to Nov. 
L. E. POLAND, Prop. 
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S023 


On historic Concord Common 
midway between the Minute Man 
and the Home of the Alcotts 


COLONIAL INN 


— BUILT 1770 — 
Open All Year 35 Rooms | 
Luncheons Dinners 


CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Tel. 460 T. L. Sanborn, Innkeeper 
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HIGH BREWSTER — CAPE COD 


Old colonial house (1738) and cottages open for the fall 
season. Hunting, fishing, riding, golf. Excellent food 
and plenty of it. Pleasant rooms. Best of beds. Open 
fires. All modern conveniences. Restricted Clientele. 
Rates from $5 daily; weekly apply. Special rates after 
Labor Day. For folder write: Frank and Mary Cleverley, 
High Brewster, West Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 
Tel. Brewster 59, 
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SWEET FIELDS BEYOND 
(Continued from page 713) 


thatched frames which could be used 
to close the sides in times of storm. 
The four natives of the captain’s es- 
cort slept with him, one across his feet, 
one across the head of his bed, and one 
at either side. ‘These four never left 
him all the time he was on the island, 
and they showed the greatest concern 
lest any ill befall him. When a twig 
scratched his face they were alarmed, 
and the king spoke of it repeatedly, to 
be assured that it was really of no im- 
portance. 

At six in the morning, Captain 
Pease was asked to rise, and breakfast 
was brought to him from the house of 
the king. It consisted of taro mashed 
up and partly baked in a coconut shell. 
He was then taken to the different 
clearings of the island where coconuts 
had been collected, and the old priest 
presented him six on a mat and he was 
directed to bear them in his hands to 
the shore. 

“Tell them no,” he said to Mr. Har- 
per. “I will be like the man who started 
carrying a pig and found it grown to 
a hog’s weight before he had got very 
far. It’s a long way to the shore.” 

“You must take one anyhow,” said 
the third mate, “for they are all taboo, 
and unless you do, no native will dare 
to touch them.” 

Captain Pease looked at the heaps of 
coconuts and said he had no need of 
so many, but he was informed that 
they were consecrated and if he did 
not take them they must stay there 
and rot, for no islander would have 
anything to do with them. Accord- 
ingly he bore a single coconut to the 
beach on a mat, and the natives fol- 
lowed with the rest, enough to fill two 
whaleboats. 

After a dinner at the king’s house, 
Captain Pease was urged to lie down 
on some mats and rest and refresh him- 
self, before meeting with the king and 
the principal men to ask and answer 
questions. It was about three by the 
captain’s chronometer when this gath- 
ering formed in a large square in the 
town. All the old chiefs sat about and 
suggested questions which the king 
propounded in a slow, clear voice, later 
repeating the answers in the same way. 

“Is it not true that the white men 
come from the sky?” 

“T've already tried to convince them 
that we don’t come from the sky,” 
the captain, shaking his head. 

“Then how near the sky 
white men live?” 


said 


do the 





“No nearer the sky than they. Where 
we live the sky has the same appear- 
ance as to them.” 

So eager and so intelligent these na- 
tives seemed that Captain Pease could 
almost believe it possible to converse 
without an interpreter. That there 
should be a barrier of words between 
him and such minds was incredible. 
He yearned toward them and their 
thirst for knowledge. 

‘Taking up a coconut in his hand, he 
showed them the form of the earth and 
how it turned around the He 
showed how day and night are caused, 
and why the change. He 
marked a spot on this rough globe to 
show where he lived, and traced the 
approximate course of the vessel to 
this island. When he finished his lesson 
in astronomy and geography, he asked 
anxiously whether they understood, 
and believed these things to be true. 

“They believe what the captain 
says,” said the third mate, “but they 
say such things are so strange to them 
that they cannot comprehend. They 
want to know if there are holes in the 
sky where the rain comes through.” 

The captain explained how the heat 
of the sun caused moisture to rise and 
form clouds, and how these clouds at 
times came under the attraction of the 
earth and were caused to precipitate 
their moisture as rain. 

They wished to know what grew on 
the lands of the white people, what the 
captain and the others had to eat, and 
how cloth and other articles were made. 
These things the captain told them. 
Suddenly one of the chiefs spoke, and 
there was a quick excitement and 
eagerness in all the company. 

“They say you can take them and 
all their people to your land, and they 
can see these wonderful things.” 

Again the captain spoke, and their 
faces fell. But on second thought the 
king was still hopeful. He said the cap- 
tain could send the ship away and re- 
main with them and teach them. 

Captain Pease shook his head. The 
king followed this movement vaguely, 
with disappointment. 

At least, could not the captain re- 
main five days? Just five days? This, 
the third mate said, was the appointed 
period for naturalization on the island. 
Captain Pease replied, regretfully, that 
he could not possibly stay five days. 

Then he put many questions about 
the island and its life. No quarrels, no 
war. should two persons disagree 
and raise their voices in anger, they 
were immediately seized upon by those 
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(Continued on page 37) 
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YOUR NEW ENGLAND HEADQUARTERS 


in J Vow York 


SPONSORED BY YANKEE MAGAZINE 





Convenient to all parts of the city. Two bus lines—B. M. T., 
I. R. T. subways—Sixth Avenue Elevated—Hudson Tubes 
all within two blocks of hotel. Only five blocks to Largest 
Department Stores—Empire State Building. Fireproof Ga- 
rage with Free Delivery Service. 





kt wk kek k * 
Five Dining Rooms , Soda Fountain , Grill 


Kiddies’ Play Room and Roof ’ Free Library * Radio Rooms 


NEW ENGLAND HOSPITALITY 
1000 Large Rooms with Bath 


Single from $2.25 to $4.00 
Double from $3.50 to $6.00 


a 


SPECIAL RATES TO FAMILY GROUPS 
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PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


14 East 28th Street (near Fifth Avenue) 








NEW YORK 
Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 
a = the “Weld s File ».. 1939 
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HARTS LOCATION—better known as 


CRAWFORD NOTCH 
THE TAXLESS TOWN 
Land for Sale Year ‘round Hotel 
Cottages to Rent Summer Theatre 
Address TOWN CLERK, Harts Location, N. H. 
atthe INN UNIQUE, Crawford Notch, N. H. 











SOUTHWARD INN AND BARN 
Orleans (Cape Cod) Mass. 
Luncheons, Teas, Dinners, Rooms with Bath 
Open all year. Rates, American Plan, $5.00 and up 
Cocktail bar and Lounge. a 100 


A BOSTON HOME FOR YANKEES 
24 Commonwealth Avenue 
Quiet house near Public Gardens. Comfortable beds, 
private or semi-private baths. Within walking distance 
of downtown. Reasonable. Special weekly rates. 


The HOTEL WELDON (fireproof) in Greenfield, 

assachusetts makes a delightful stopping place at 
the start of the Mohawk Trail. Famous for its Sunday 
dinners (from $1.25). A golfer’s haven. Rooms, $2 up. 
Write for booklet. J. Tennyson Seller, Mgr. 


GREEN SHADOWS 
A New England farmhouse at Hamburg, Conn. 
Near Old Lyme 
Comfortable rooms, good food and reasonable rates 


SKY FIELDS w INTER LODGE 
Top esegewater Hill, 
Open the year ae 
Reasonable rates. some cooking. No Hauore. 
“Skyfields,” Plymouth, N. H. R. F. D. No. 2. 


Address: 





ACT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., 


MANAGEMENT, 
REQUIRED BY THE 


ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of Yankee a ublished monthly at Dublin, New 


Hampshire for October ist, 1938. 

State of New Hampshire, County of Cheshire, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and fcr the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Robb 
Sagendorph, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law deposes and says that he is the editor of the 
Yankee and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship and management of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses cf the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Yankee, Incorporated Dublin, N. H. 
Editor, Robb Sagendorph Dublin, N. H. 
Business managers, same Dublin, N. H. 

2. That the owners are: 

Yankee, Inc., Dublin, N. H. 

Robb Sagendorph, Dublin, N. H. 

Beatrix T. Sagendorph, Dublin, N. H. 

Louise E. Thorne, Eau Gallie, Florida. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs 
the names of the owners, 
holders, if any, 


next above, 
stockholders, 
contain not only the 
holders and security holders as they appear upcn 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee cr in any other fi- 
duciary relation, the name of the person or corpcra- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockhcld- 
ers and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 
YANKEE, INC., 
Ross SAGENDORPH, Pres. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 8th day of 
August, 1938. 


giving 
and security 
list of stock- 


Joun R. GLeason, Notary Public 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY 
Yankee 





Be YOU FORGOT this 


issue is an anniversary for Yankee. 

Remember Volume One, Number 
One back in September, 1935, 
and the kid in the basket on the front 
cover whose hide you were supposed 
to “tan” if he didn’t behave? Well, he 
has grown up normally all right and 
he’s had plenty of “tanning” these past 
months to give him caution and 
respect. 

But he’s growing up now and he’s 
getting around into many places you 
probably didn’t know ever existed. So 
he needs now perhaps not so much of 
the tanning as he does good sound ad- 
vice and sympathetic ears. 

For, whatever else it may be, Yankee 
has taken its place as a New England 
institution and finds a welcome not too 
dissimilar to that of the old Youth's 
Companion. It began in one room, and 
the first issue was produced single- 
handed. It now takes up six rooms and 
could use two more. 

Space does not permit here any ade- 
quate appreciation for the kindnesses 
and interest shown on the part of sub- 
scribers, contributors, and advertisers 

nor the contempt in which we 
hold those who have been mean 
enough to “stick” us in behalf of their 
own selfish ends. The spirit behind 
Yankee has never been that of financial 
profit which might accrue to its back- 
ers. It has been one rather of creating 
a good magazine for New England 
readers, expressing the thoughts of 
New England artists and writers. 

You will be interested in Yankee’s 
staff for these coming months: 

Sagendorph, by virtue of holding the 
purse strings, acts as everything but 
coupon-cutter. He regards every sub- 
scriber as a close personal friend and 
takes every cancellation to heart. For 
an ad, he'll marry you, flatter you, dine 
you, wine you, write you, or even dance 
with you. So beware of him. 

Beth Barrell is different. She has 
been Managing Editor for months now 
and she wouldn't care if you were King 
Zog —unless you had something to 
swop, an off- color yarn, or a story about 
a cat. She is going to Pomfret this win- 


ter, so her hand will be in at the remote 
controls. 

Robert Foote, well known in Boston 
advertising circles, is now our Vice- 
President in charge of all advertising. 
Bob leads all we've ever heard when it 
comes to telling yarns in the Yankee 
vernacular. If you ever meet him, ask 
him to tell you his version of the old 
favorite about the Cape Codder who 
built the coffin like a boat. 

Carolyn Harmon, new to Yankee 
this month, is the daughter of Dudley 
Harmon, able executive of the New 
England Council. Her title is Staff 
Editor, but in reality she has been 
hired to fill in some of the holes Mrs. 
Barrell is leaving behind her by going 
to Pomfret. 

Robert P. Tristram Coffin continues 
as Book Editor. 

Laurie Hillyer continues as Feature 
Editor. 

Benjamin F. Rice continues as News 
Editor. 

Bernard F. Thayer begins his duties 
as Art Editor with this issue. Thayer 
will bear watching, coming to us as he 
does from the illustrious family of Ab- 
bott Thayer, one of 
painters. 

Dobbs Putnam continues 
Advertising Manager. 

Gay Bernard continues as Manage 
of Yankee’s New England Headquar- 
ters in New York. 

Raymond Mills of Auburn 
tinues as Maine Representative. 

John A. Smith, former sales manager 
of the Davis Fish Company at Glouces- 
ter, Mass., is looking after our mail 
promotion and general publicity and 
other things. He is one of America’s 
leading mail order experts. 

Phyllis Worcester has been _pro- 
moted to Manager of our Circulation 
Department by virtue of her Job-like 
patience, Scotch descent, and pleasing 
personality. 

So although neither we noi 
you as yet realize it, Yankee is probably 
a success by now, and we pause there- 
with in a phrase so commonly used by 
those along our western border 
God Save Yankee! 


America’s great 


as Boston 


con- 

















nearest and taken to different parts of 
the island and laid under a taboo 
which they dared not break. Brave but 
without weapons, fair and handsome 
but without jealously and anger, inde- 
pendent but obedient to the law — 
what good quality did these islanders 
not have, and what bad quality were 
they not entirely without? Beauty and 
friendship and peace. 

The conversation lasted until seven 
in the evening when all the natives re- 
turned to their homes. The captain 
learned that after eight all noise and 
strolling about was forbidden, the is- 
land becoming perfectly quiet save for 
the sound of the sea and other benefi- 
cent sounds of nature. 

A second night Captain Pease spent 
upon the island as he had spent the 
first, and at six in the morning he 
heard a noise outside and looked out 
to see the king approaching, himself 
bringing breakfast of baked taro, still 
hot from the fire. The captain ate. 

Then he said, “The sea has smooth- 
ened down, and today I must go.” 

The king understood these words 
by their tone before they were trans- 
lated, and he expressed great sorrow. 
But, he said, the captain must attend 
a great dance in his honor. Going out 
into the square a little later, Captain 
Pease was principally attracted by 
about a hundred and fifty girls and 
young women, all dressed in festival 
array. About their heads were wreaths 
of green leaves, intertwined with gay 
flowers, and leaves and flowers decked 
their arms from the shoulder to the 
wrist, intersected with chains and 
bracelets of polished white shells. 
Other wreaths were worn about the 
neck, falling gracefully upon the 
breasts, and so secured as not to be dis- 
placed in the dancing. 

The males and females danced sepa- 
rately as they had done before. Four 
persons beat upon a drum about six 
feet long and three feet in circumfer- 
ence, at first slowly, and then with a 
continuous roll. As the girls danced, 
they kept perfect time. The captain’s 
New England taste found this specta- 
cle exotic but beautiful. When the 
tune of the drum reached its quickest, 
all the girls seemed stationary as to 
position, but every part of their bodies, 
limbs and dress seemed in a continu- 
ous state of vibration dazzling to his 
eye. The men performed well, but the 
girls surpassed all dreams of motion 
and grace. Captain Pease was sorry 
when the danced ended. 

The king now escorted him in per- 
son to the great council house, and 
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OUTSIDE NEW ENGLAND? 
YANKEE wants to go places outside New England — it's got a yen to get 
on the road awhile and see what the rest of the U. S. looks like. Help send 
it? Here’s a proposition: 

Fill in the names and addresses of 20 of your Yankee friends and relatives 
out in the hinterlands — sign your name and we'll send each one a sub- 
scription effort. We'll send you a beautiful engraved etching of a New 
England Homestead . . . if they are bona fide names, of course. 
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Free Fall 
Catalog 


Just Off the Press 


Showing Hunting 
Footwear, Clothing, 
and forty other 
leather and canvas 
specialties of our 
own manufacture 
for campers and 
hunters. 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 
242 Main Street 
Freeport, Maine 
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OLD SUGAR 
CAMP BRAND 
Pure Vermont Maple 
Syrup, Maple Sugar 
and Maple Butternut 
Fudge. 

VERMONT MAPLE 

Propucts Co. 

South Royalton, Vermont 














VACATIONISTS 


You'll delight in the number of gifts, linen (by the 

yard or embroidered pieces), yarns, stamped goods and 

artists’ supplies offered at 

THE LINEN SHOP Anb ART STUDIO 
HELENA M. PutNaM, Prop. 

9 Central Square Keene, N. H. 


Come and brouse around 


Tel, 353-R 











HOME IN GOD'S COUNTRY Up in Maine One 
hundred acres rich farm land in town of Litchfield. Eight- 
room brick house, hardwood floors. Wide porches overlook- 
ing woodland and fertile pastures. Barn, seventy-five feet 
long, room for twenty-five head of cattle and fifty sheep. Hen 
houses, carpenter's shop and ice house. All buildings in good 
repair. Room for three-door garage. Rich garden land, early 
peas and potatoes. Artesian well with water in house. Near 
Winthrop stream, fine fishing, perch, black bass and pickerei 
Two miles from black road, tractor broken in winter. R.F.D, 
route, mail goes right by the house. Six miles from city of 
Gardiner and twelve miles from Augusta, the State capital. 
BARGAIN PRICE on account of ill health of owner. Capt. 
Levi Hoyt Co., 1 Pleasant St., Bowdoinham, Maine, Box 27. 


N. H. LAKESHORE BUNGALOWS 
Cottages, building sites! 
Country Estates, farms! 

BAILEY & SLEEPER CO. 


Realtors Concord, N. H. 


VERMONT HIGHLAND HOMESTEADS 
Long range views. Miles of shaded bridle trails 
Brooks, Hunting, four near-by Golf Courses 


Lawrence & Wheeler Real Estate Corp. 
Springfield, Vermont 


PURE VERMONT PRODUCTS. Send $5.00 for our 
Special Trial Package consisting of one ‘“‘Montpelier” 
Cob Smoked Ham also Bacon and Sausage. Write for 


Price List. 
COLBURN & FALLON 
L. H. Harrington, Prop. Montpelier, Vermont 


MAPLE SYRUP AND SPREAD 
In Pottery Jugs and Jars 


at 
The House of Maple Sugar 


West Rupert Vermont 


VILLAGE PLACE 
Seven rooms, bath, furnace, electricity. Price $1200, 
W. C. HADLEY 
Bellows Falls, Vermont 
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there in state the principal men of the 
island awarded him for all time its 
privileges, equal even to the privileges 
of the king himself, and of the chiefs. 
The captain touched noses all around, 
and was taken to the huts of all chiefs 
too old to go about, in order that he 
might also rub their noses. Many 
remembrances were hung about his 
neck and wrists, and no cordiality was 
too great for the islanders to display. 

As he neared the beach, mothers 
held up their babies for him to kiss, 
and with the mothers themselves he 
touched noses. On the shore he was 
met by all the younger women and 
girls, and there was so great a rush 
that the king stepped aside. 

Until now Captain Pease had sup- 
posed that rubbing noses was the only 
form of salute on the island, but now 
the girls hung about his neck, three or 
four at a time until displaced by oth- 
ers, and he felt their lips against his 
cheek. He made no stop, but contin- 
ued walking, and the girls kept in ad- 
vance, dancing, laughing, falling back 
upon him. They pressed their cheeks 
and lips against his face. But some, he 
saw, were 1n tears. 

The king himself attended the cap- 
tain through the breakers, and took 
his leave at the reef. Asked to board 
the ship, he replied that he could not 
without the permission of the old 
chiefs. Captain Pease grasped the 
king’s hand warmly, rubbed noses, and 
was hardly dry-eyed himself as he stood 
in the whaleboat bound for his vessel. 
Five days at least they had wanted him 
to stay. Five days only, so that he would 
have that eternal bond with the island. 

“From what I saw,” the captain re- 
corded when he was back in his cabin, 
“I pronounce these people to be the 
most quiet, peaceable, friendly and af- 
fectionate toward another, the 
most strongly attached to children and 


one 


hospitable toward strangers, of any 
people I have ever met.” 

There were no pigs on the Planter 
to be sent ashore, but the captain sent 
three dozen fowl and many seeds and 
other articles he could spare. 

“Are we leaving the steward, sir?” 
asked the first mate. 

“Yes,” said Captain Pease, “and I 
hope he may be helpful to them.” 

Thus the Planter sailed away, and 
the island dropped to a speck and was 
lost; and Captain Pease thought long 
of the king, his friend; of the weeping 
young chief; and of the beautiful girl 
of the ceremony. His hand touched his 
cheek. He was lost in reflection as the 
island was lost in blue distance, forever. 

In Edgartown the new Methodist 
church stood with its tower and mas- 
sive white pillars, and sweet williams 
bloomed in the gardens. Captain 
Henry Pease, 2nd, sang the old hymns 
again: 

“A little spot inclos’d by grace, 

Out of the world’s wide wilderness.” 


He was full of years, and years of no 
small measure. He could recall the 
gold rush of ’49, his days in the Navy 
during the Civil War (war, an ugly 
thing), and once he had been accused 
of killing a man while quelling a mu- 
tiny near the Sandwich Islands. Now 
he was home to stay, and women about 
him were baking pies and exchanging 
gossip, and the new young men were 
getting ready to go to sea. He looked 
at the sky, felt the sea wind, and sighed. 

“I couldn’t have stayed five days,” 
he said to himself thoughtfully. 

The people around him looked at 
him as if he had not spoken, indulgent 
toward age. ‘There are many books to- 
day relating discoveries in far seas, but 
no book tells how Captain Henry 
Pease, 2nd, on the 18th of August in 
the year 1853, discovered Paradise. 





1 cup butter 

2 cups sugar 
314 cups flour 
2 cups raisins 
2 cups figs 

1 cup almonds 
1 cup water 

6 eggs 

A little salt 

1 tablespoon honey 
Spice to taste 





COooKING BY THE BIBLE — In some places the cookbook is one’s Bible . . . in 
Vermont the Bible is one’s cookbook. Here is an old recipe for 


VERMONT SCRIPTURE CAKE 


Follow Solomon’s advice for making good boys (Prov. 23: 14) and you will 
have a good cake. — Mrs. CHARLES E. Woops, Lunenburg, Mass. 


Judges 5: 25 
Jeremiah 6: 20 
I Kings 4: 22 

I Samuel 30: 12 
I Samuel 30: 12 
Genesis 43: 11 
Genesis 24: 20 
Isaiah 10: 14 
Leviticus 2: 13 
Exodus 16: 31 
I Kings 10:2 














AN 
INVITATION 
TO EVERY 
YANKEE 
CAMERA 
ENTHUSIAST 













AVAILABLE 
NOW 


8” x 10” direct 





color prints 





from your own 
color movies or 
miniature 
K odachrome 
film $10.00 
each. Send 
no money. 
Mounted 
print will be 


mailed C.O.D. 











Have you ever been through a large commercial photographic 
studio, where it may be snowing in July, or the sun shining on a 
tropical beach in December? 

You are cordially invited to visit one of the largest studios in 


the East and see how an advertising illustration is made. 


GRAPHIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


Illustrative 663 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts Sound 
Photography Microfilm Color Prints Pictures 
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Silver plated teapot and coffee pot, not too 


antique, to: swop for glass sheaf-of-wheat 
breadplate with motto: “Give us this day, etc.,” 
or majolica pitcher and plate. S230 





~ Are hand- -organs rare enough to interest 
collectors? I have one which is quite old. What 
do you offer? S—231 

Step out in my brown fox fur piece, in pretty 
good condition (you may want to keep your 
hand over a spot or two). All I want, though, 
is 2 pairs of silk stockings size 10. S-232 _ 


‘Five burner wickless stove, built-in oven, 
cost $38.50. Also 2 double-range oil burners, 
used in pipeless furnace to heat 6-room house 
two winters; complete with constant level 
valve. Automatic furnace burner with thermo- 
stat, gravity type, natural draft. Want good 
kitchen range, radio, old car or what have you. 
S-233 


Who wants old candle mold, a “Home 
Sweet Home” in black walnut frame, an auto- 
graph album with names of a U. S. _president 
and noted educator. What have you? S-234 


What, in books or antiques, do you offer for 
the following, all with jacke ts: “The Fight for 
Life” by Paul de Kruif; “Pepita” by V. 
Sackville West; “The Hundred Years” by 
Philip Guedalla; “New Frontiers of the Mind” 
(with ESP cards) by J. B. Rhine; ““The Croquet 
Player” by H. G. Wells; “Life and Death of a 
Spanish Town” by Elliot Paul; “The 
Anointed” by Clyde Brion Davis. S—235 

Have much information about an antique 
Damascus sword, blade fine, 9th century, in 
jewelled scabbard and can give a guarantee. 
Museum piece or for private collection. What 
have you in antique arms? S—236 

















If your daughter needs dresses for school, 
get in touch with me. I have scads of size 20 
ones .. . and all I want is a subscription to 
the Reader's Digest. S237 


Have: riding clothes worn once; brown 
plaid coat, size 18; brown felt hat, size 22%; 
gray-tan twill breeches, 30 waist; tan boots, 
size 744; cost $38. Want: recent model small 
table radio, small electric grill, bathroom 
scales, leather-bound Webster’s dictionary, 
single bed silk blanket cover. S—238 


I have small ai antique album, bought i in Mex- 
ico City. Has pictures of Schiller, Febal, 
Breton, Verdi, Murillo,Salvador, MadamRistori, 
Bonheur and many others. Pictures in perfect 
condition. I want navy blue or black suit, 
light weight, plain, size 40, and print silk dress, 
same size. Must be modern ’cause I got style ! 
$-239 

For a set of strong dining ‘chairs, antiques, 
I'd swop you my homespun green and gray 
Canadian bedspread, double size —it’s a 
peach. If the chairs are mahvelous, might throw 
in a kitchen cabinet, in excellent shape. Start- 
ing all over, I’ll swop my bedspread as above 
for good braided rugs or for something you 
name that stirs me. S-240 





‘Paging brass or iron andirons, smallish, and 
plain, very plain. What do you want? S—241 


My office force took down all the swell 
Great War posters I put up last Fall and sub- 
stituted foreign travel come-ons, so I’ll swop 
said war posters, all in good condition, for good 
detective yarns, names of unknown but ex- 
cellent eating places in New England, hooked 
rugs, woolen socks, or music box that works. 
S-242 

Who is interested in gifts from Mexico, also 
paintings of the southwest? I live on the border 
and can get you both. What do you offer? 
S-243 

Four handsome all wool braided rugs and 
2 all silk ones. Best quality, and will not fade. 
What do you offe r? S-244 


Will send $50 worth of goods from any 
N. Y. department store or mail order house 
for a Colt revolver, rifle or shotgun marke d 

“Patent Arms Co., Paterson, N. J.” or 





North & Cheney flintlock pistol if in working 
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order; wrecked ones less. Want Blake rifles, 
catalogues, U. S. flintlock pistols and muskets. 
S-245 

Have saxophone, violin, microscope, tele- 
scope, field glasses, camera, books, etc. Want 
coins, stamps, autographs, medals, prints, 
relics, curios, etc. S—246_ 

A fine banjo, nearly new, to the one who 
offers me the most at once. S~247 

I’m a farmer, and the heavy black U.S. 
rubber raincoat size 38 which I bought last 
summer, scares my calves when I’m trying to 
catch them in a storm. Will swop raincoat, 
used but little, for what have you. Au-201 





Will swop a small old-fashioned open grate 
stove in good condition, for field glasses in good 
condition, or a very old pin-fire double barrel 
shot gun. Au-202 

Who has a cuddly puppy who won’t grow 
as big as a horse? Six months, age limit. Pll 
swop Victrola records, mostly classical. Au-203 





One vol. Mark Twain’s “Innocents 
Abroad,” sheepskin bound; also 3 open rose 
pattern glass egg cups to swop for Jacob’s 
ladder pattern glass or what. Au-204 





I have Fortune magazine, complete, 1933- 
1937. What will you offer? I'd like new crop, 
Fancy grade maple syrup. Au-213, 


Who wants a furnished 7 room summer 
home at the Jersey seashore? Fine waterfront 
view, and 45 miles from NYC. Will swop for 
land suitable for orchard in or near Litchfield 
County, Conn. Au-214 


I need a modern hearing aid. Have incu- 
bator, small motor boat, adding machine or 
what would you like. Au-215 





Wanted: large braided or hooked rug about 
10’ long, oval or square, in subdued colors, in- 
cluding blue. Would 6 lily pattern hair cloth 
chairs or a 4’ wide gilt mantel mirror, or a pine 
pedestal table, interest you? Au- “216 





Have a stitch in time with my American 
sewing machine 100 years old. I want Currier 
and Ives prints, old covers with good post- 
marks, or what have you. Au-217 








Honey extractor wanted at once. Small size 
preferred. What do you want? I’d like to swop 
perennial plants, flower seeds and berry plants. 
Au-218 


Will swop 2 months rental of attractive 4 
room cottage on lake, with fireplace, electric 
light and running water for bathroom fixtures 
installed in same. Au-219 





I have small wooden nu nutmegs ¢ on pins de- 
signed at time of Conn. Tercentenary. Would 
like to swop for tooth pick holders or open salt 
dishes. Au~-220 


Wanted, between W Wilton, Conn., and Pitts- 
field, Mass. or in Columbia County, > te 
house in or near village or abandoned farm in 
need of repair. Have antiques . . . what do 
you want? Au-221 





Moving to Florida, so can’t take complete 
set Old Spanish Romances (in English, of 
course), other later fiction, also girl’s story 
books, four arithmetics. But I can take maple 
syrup and sugar, this spring’s edition. Au-205 


Look over ge? antique trash for crescent- 
shaped article, 6’ or 8" from tip to tip, in 
metal or china. It’s a shaving plate. I want it 
in exchange for books. Au-206 


I’m looking for Utopia. Description: country 
place on or near salt water, with old, small 
house which could be made livable for week 
ends and vacations. Must have trees and some 
seclusion from neighbors and be within auto- 
mobile commuting distance of Boston. Au-208 








Are you daffy about daffodils? I have some 
white double ones, and if you send me some 
yaller jonquils, I'll swop ya. Au-209 

Electric baker, cost $34.50; very good radio 
worth about $6.00; solid mahogany bed. 
Might consider guitar or mandolin, as I am a 
shut-in. Au-210 


~ Are yi you a man with a a baby ‘and an itch to 
write? Here’s why: I have a practically brand 
new baby carriage, a man’s new overcoat and 
a very fine pen and pencil set, value $5. What 
am I offered? Au-211 

Who’s interested in a brass tray and snuffers, 
perfect condition? Old glass or antiques pre- 
ferred. Au-212 





Obviously, YANKEE can assume 
no responsibility for the adver- 
tisers using the Swop Columns. 
But if you find that any of your 
transactions are not just right, 
we would appreciate hearing full 
details from you. These swops 
are carried on through the 
mails, and this fact, we believe, 
subjects the swoppers to the usual 
regulations thereof. 











You'll sing at your work in my 2 brand-new 
house dresses, size 16. Also have some little- 
used spring or fall dresses. Can someone send 
me maple syrup, home-cured bacon or ham, 
or other eatables? Au—222 


Will trade a large copper U.S. cent for 5 
Indian Head cents. Have several dates. Au-223 


Want to broadcast? I have books on “mike” 
technique, value $50. Also have antique 
bracelet, ring, wrist watch and other jewelry. 
I want Thoreau’s Journal (20 vols.), the 
Walden edition published by Houghton 
Mifflin, 1908. Au-224 


Is your pet misunderstood at home? Give 
him my Pet Basket (cost $6.50) which my dog 
has outgrown. All he wants is something for his 
mistress: 4 seat covers for kitchen breakfast set, 
preferably hooked or braided; green predomi- 
nating if possible . . . 14" x 16". Au-225 

Have equity costing me $6,000 in 7 room 
house, Greenwich, Conn. Bath and all modern 
conveniences; oil heat, garage. Near school, 
shops, bank and station (48 minutes to NYC). 
H.O.L.C. mortgage, $51 per mo.; amortizes in 
13 years. Want Conn. (only) village or farm 
property. Au-226 

















Have a Stevens double shotgun, 16 a., in 
good shooting condition. Will swop for an 
etching press in same condition. Au-227 





I can bed down your whole family for garden 
furniture, eggs or maple syrup. Items: 8 double 
decker beds and mattresses and 4 iron cots. 
Au-228 


I would like a copy of “The Dyer’s Com- 
panion” by Elijah Bemis . . . 1815. Do you 
want any Godey prints—a “‘Merry’s Museum” 
or what will you take. Have you any other old 
books on vegetable dyeing? Au- 229 


Will swop “Life, Letters and Poems of 
Robert Burns” (1881 ... 689 pages) for 
ladies’ dresses or coats, size 48. . Au 230 








Have you a cast brass rooster weathervane 
that you'd like to swop for a Holyoke kerosene 
hot water heater that’s never been used? If so, 
let’s hear from you. Au-231 

(Continued on page 42) 
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me, 


I know TIMKEN 


LVS HAF 


cuts heat costs %4 


Says Mrs. Patricia Meade* 


“My son showed me the savings Timken LIVE 
HEAT afforded him and that’s why I took out the 
oil burner I was using and replaced it with a 
genuine Timken. You see, I have to watch my 
budget pretty closely. My own records on Tim- 
ken heat show that it actually saves me better 
than % on oil and electricity.” 


The reason is simple. Only Timken offers LIVE 
HEAT from the magic Wall of Flame... seven 
times faster warm-up from the patented chro- 
mium steel flame-rim . . . more heat from less 
oil because of scientific flame placement. Have 
a Timken installed in your furnace or boiler in 
just a few hours. Easy, convenient terms. Tele- 


phone TODAY for FREE HEATING CHECK-UP. 


LIVE HEAT 


SAVES uP TO 





Fo, 





‘ Z $ 
ha *A copy of Mrs. Patricia ‘Meade’ 3 
letter and other certified records 
of savings for Timken owners are 
available fromany Timken Dealer 


> 
“ary Cit ian? 


Write to J. R. Geddes Company, Distributors, Keene, New Hampshire 
New FHA Terms. No Payment Down — 3 Years to Pay 


TIMKEN 


Silo Cottnrectte. 


A Complete Line of Oil Heating and Air Conditi t 
Oll Burners . . . Oilboilers . 





FREE HEATING 


Cpack 


Without obligation, we 

will look over your heat- 

ing system and tell 

the savings Timken LIVE 
makes possible. 

Telephone TODAY for 

details. 





. « Year "Round Air Guaditieding « . Water Heaters 























IT’S A LONG LANE 
THAT HAS NO PLANTING 
(Continued from page 26) 


the novice feels he has no taste he 
had better call in some neighbor who 
has. 

There is no set rule for transforming 
the landscape. The idea is, as the State 
of Connecticut has pointed out, to fol- 
low the dictates of Nature. Nature, as 
we have often observed, seldom deserts 
an ugly spot forever. 
methods are, 


Slow as het 
she dresses her wounds. 
The part we must play in the scheme is 
to give her a little help. In ow quest 
for wider and straighter highways, we 


are tearing up and cutting out taster 
than nature can repair. New England 
has always been a tidy place as a gen- 
eral thing. In this day of great im- 
provements and easier methods we can 
scarcely do less than keep it so. 

Nor is this a command upon our 
public or private consciences alone, as 
some would think. For there is a finan- 
cial moral to it as well. There 
are many examples, but I shall confine 
myself to that of the Cobbs. 

The year the state road went by, the 
Cobbs got a little money for damages 
but what with the raw banks along the 
new road by their place, they found 
they could not sell at any price. ‘Time 


went by, and the eldest daughter finally 
made a deal with her relatives. She 
bought the homestead from them for 
$2,100. They all thought her un- 
balanced — laughed and went away. 
But this daughter knew what she 
wanted — and did it. She planted yew 
on the unsightly banks and painted 
the house. 

Not long after, some summer people 
were browsing through the Berkshires 
and were taken with Miss Cobb's at- 
tractive place. They “simply stole the 
place it came so cheap.” 

Miss Cobb 
only got 


“I suppose it was a steal,” 
admitted to us later. “I 
twelve thousand for it.” 
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I’d like old U.S. coins, bank notes (Con- 
federate or otherwise) and commemoration 
coins. For swop I'll keep you warm for 15 
winters . . . oops, that is, my sheepskin coat, 
size 38, will. It’s only been worn a few times. 
Au-232 


Will swop a German Luger and holster. In 
perfect condition. Made by the Germans for 
U.S. Army. I want a .45 Automatic and 
holster or .45 or .38 revolver. Au—233 


5 room apartment in Manhattan, fully 
furnished, choice location will be swopped for 
bungalow on or near water, from Aug. 13 to 
Sept. 5. Au-234 


Who has a map of fairyland . . . there is 
one, I’ve seen it. I’m sure we could make a 
satisfactory trade. Au-235 

I'd like to swop “Through the Woods” by 
Agnes M. Parker for books by John Burroughs 
or Thoreau. Au—236 


Seventy years ago my grandmother grew 
flax, carded it and made it up into hanks. Who 
wants to fabricate 4 or 5 of these hanks on 
shares? Au—237 


Have baby’s bassinet with mattress in good 
condition. Want small cot or couch. Also have 
Latham red raspberry plants and many kinds 
of perennials and rock garden plants. Would 
like varieties of iris. Au-238 

I want the bottom half of a good looking old 
china hen and the cover of a pink Staffordshire 
teapot. Will send exact sizes to anyone having 
such. What would you like? Au—239 

Want Vol. 2, History of Durham, N. H. Do 
you want “12th N. H. Regiment, 1862-65” by 
Bartlett, or other books, maybe? Au-240 


Prang’s best American chromo, “Sunlight 
in Winter,” after J. Moriller. In original. gilt 
frame 23 x 30. Lithograph alone listed at $12 
in 1868. What’s your offer? Au-241 

Have you St. J. and L. C. Railroad stock? 
Will swop for them, paying transfer taxes. If 
pasted to the walls of the three-holer, will re- 
move without charge. Au-242 


Will exchange a never-used Wake Robin 
edition of the Life and Complete Works of 
John Burroughs for an antique clock, preferably 
grandfather. Send description. Au-243 

I have 2 adjoining lots in Natick, Mass. 
about 4 acre each; worth about $200. Taxes 
paid. Would consider good used small car or 
what? Au-244 


If you’ll dig out those old stereo slides from 
your attic trunk, I’ll trade you some nice books 
for them. Give me an idea of number and 
subjects and type of books you want. Au~245 


~ Can supply cutting patterns and directions 
for following quilt blocks: Double Wedding 
Ring, Friendship Ring, Mill Wheel, Lone 
Star, Eight-Pointed Star, Bear’s Paw and 
many others. What have you? Would like 
old N. E. recipes, or old family ones. Jy—202 


Old-fashioned type house, barn, 4% acre 
land in center of village, 40 miles from Boston. 
Will exchange for farm or other property. 
Jy-203 

Is there a left-handed lady in the crowd? 
I’ve got your golf clubs in a Scotch plaid 
bag . . . clubs cost $42.50; bag, $12.50. Ill 
take a large china soup tureen with cover, 
and blue hobnail barber bottle, etc. Jy—204 

Having tried 1,001 hobbies, with their 
relics all about somewhere, I am off on still 
another. If I have not got what you want for 
your small printing press and equipment, 
perhaps I can get it for you. What have you 
and what do you want? Jy—207 

Rubber reducing corselette, $3 value, size 
42. Brand-new! Too long lines for this short, 
chunky lady! Would like gal. heavy maple 
syrup or equal value maple cream, or you 
name something else. Jy—214 


I have a nice lot at Jenness Beach, Rye, 
N. H., 3 minutes to ocean. Lot surrounded by 
pines and white birches. Will swop for good 
trailer. Jy—217 
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A little premature for next winter, but do 
you have trouble keeping your motor running 
warm in the cold weather? I have Pines Auto- 
matic Winterfront, cost $25 when new, in 
good condition. Will take anything from 
——, syrup to your cottage for the week-end. 


Jy-21 


I — several panes of very old wavy glass, 








a. 2 What am I offered in swop? Sash 
to if wanted. Jy—220 
Have never-worn pale turquoise dinner 


gown — size 18. Too youthful for me; good 
for college prom trotter. Would like good- 
looking hand-made hooked rug. Jy—221 





I have a dandy Concord stagecoach, com- 
plete and correct for a 6-horse hitch of pre- 
auto days. Two sets of harnesses recently 
built for the coach. Anybody interested? Come 
see. Jy-2 25 


What will 3 you give for Vols. 1 and 2, 
“Saracen,” by J. Michaud, printed in 1832. 
Also have Protestant Episcopal Church ritual 
of Common Prayers, printed by H & H 
Raynor, 1839. Let me hear from you. Jy—226 


I'd put my whole soul into painting a 
beautiful lampshade, for a snow suit to fit a 
6-year-old girl. Or I'll paint anything for it. 
Jy-228 


Stamp Collectors: will trade U. S. 1st Day 
Covers for 3 times the catalog value in foreign 
stamps which catalog 15c each or more. 
Jy-229 

If you have hay fever, asthma or insomnia, 
I believe I could help you swop them for good 
nights’ rest. Write me. Jy—230 














One long-sleeved, 2-piece terra-cotta bouclé 
hand-knitted dress for heavy lady, about 5’ 10” 
tall, and size 42 to 44. (Only worn 3 times, 
material cost $7.50.) I could use some old 
salt spoons, or what have you? Jy—232 








Will swop, for good Paisley shawl, some 
delicious home-made candy, sent at intervals 
during the summer, or as you desire. Jy—233 





Corner opp. school. Sea shore 10 miles 
from New Haven, Conn. Want land in New 
Haven or New London Counties. Jy—234 





Do you want to play at farming? I’ve got 
the car for you: a light, reconditioned Willys- 
Overland, 4 cyl., coupé. Good paint, new tires, 
new battery. Pick-up body, dirt body inside, 
hay rack, detachable rumble seats, cradle for 
carrying boat. I want a late model V-8 Ford 
Com. coupé. At home by appointment. Jy—235 


Sleep blissfully on my handpainted Wilton 
(N. H.) Putnam bedstead. Commode, bureau, 
chairs all go with it. Let me enjoy a new porch 
“glider” with steel frame and deep cushions, 
in exchange. Jy—239 








Seven city lots in Yonkers, N. Y., value 
about $3,500, in full or _ artial payment for 
year-round home in New Hampshire. M-242 


Will swop 4 acres of shore-front property on 
Lake Huron, Ontario, situated in beautiful 
cove. Swell for summer camp or permanent 
home. Poultry, live stock or fruit trees in ex- 
change. Ju-—204 


Was lucky, so won a crib blanket. Have noth- 
ing to put under it, but do have use for a cuckoo 
clock that cuckoos. Ju-207 











Have much information about early history 
of Genesee County, N. Y. State, which I'll 
give to you for interesting crosses made of un- 
usual materials. Ju-208 


Have 5- -horsepower gasoline engine ¢ with 
apple tree duster attached. Will swop together 
or separately. I need 200 to 300 feet of 1” 
used galvanized pipe and one water-tight 200 
to 250 gal. tank. Or what else do you offer? 
Ju-210 

Any offers for furnished room in Colonial 
mansion, Alexandria, Va., overlooking Poto- 
mac, near Mt. Vernon, by someone wanting 
to go down and join the New Deal? Bus 20 
minutes to Washington. Ju-211 


Will swop a small-size violin, just right for 
beginner; or else a home-made fiddle with one 
“wolf note.”’ Also have 50 fine glazed tile as old 
as your mother-in-law, 3 x 6, luggage tan. I 
want some old U. S. or British North American 
stamps. Ju-213 

Will swop handsome, light carriage pole, 
good as new, cost $25, for maple sugar or what 
you have. Ju-219 











Want a lot for a summer cottage at Hull, 
Mass.? Most sightly location in Greater Boston 
area; 5,000 sq. ft. No reasonable swop refused. 
Ju-220 


Would like to swop books for a watch fob 
bearing the great seal of the State of Maine. I 
have a variety of books including ‘Dickens’ 
Works,” “Complete Shakespeare,” “‘The In- 
nocents Abroad” (1870) and many other old as 
well as new volumes. You may have your 
choice. Ju-222 








I want a sun dial for my garden and a couple 
of old lanterns to be wired for my porch ceiling. 
I have almost anything in the plant or seed line. 
Or what do you want? Ju-223 





I have bee hives and bee supplies. Have you 
any garden furniture or tools to swop? Ju-221 





I’m interested in guns and pistols, especially 
flintlocks and revolving rifles. Have powder- 
horns, mineral collection, spears, swords, pis- 
tols, pair steer horns, flintlock musket dated 
1777, pistols and powder flasks. What have you 
got? Ju-228 

Miss’s red suede jacket, size 16, length 26”, 
in good condition. Durable and warm, with 
flannel lining. Will swop for potatoes and 
Vermont maple syrup. Ju-232 





You folks who yearn to see the big city ‘but 
can’t afford hotel expense, we offer the use of 
our lounge — home cooking and a hearty 
handclasp — in return for chance of getting 
into the open apaces sometimes, with the same 
kind of handclasp! Ju-241 


Want a colonial glass lamp ‘shade, 5” 
diameter base. Will exchange one pair colonial 
glass shades 4" base. Ju-244 


Have: Hawkeye 3A double-lens postcard 
size camera, A-1 condition, but for cable cover- 
ing. Used correspondence courses with texts: 
filing, physics, algebra, physiography (no text); 
Youth’s Companion, 1926-28 inclusive; old text 
books, “‘Bufton’s Encyclopedia” (1924). Want: 
8-power binoculars, good condition, or smaller 
folding camera. Ju-247 


Vit-O-Net electric blanket, cost $82. Prac- 
tically new. Will swop for something suitable. 
Ju-245 

Delight your friends, horrify your enemies 
with a new vocabulary. Webster’s International 
Dictionary offered, worth $10 new a few years 
ago. What do you have for me? Ju-—250 














Our apple trees have passed quietly away, 
but I still long for Sheep-nose and Hubbardston 
apples. Who’s gottem and what’s wanted? 
S-248 

Does anybody want a quantity of granite 
paving-blocks, left on my land? They are too 
good for filling material, but suitable for build- 
ing purposes. What do you offer? S—249 

(Continued on page 45) 














BACK THEY GO 
(Continued from page 23) 


scholarships. The child who needs 
physical building up can go to school 
in the Berkshires or the New Hamp- 
shire hills, and spend part of his time 
outdoors. The child in whose family 
tradition is strong will take the same 
train and get off at the same station as 
his father, and perhaps his grand- 
father, before him. 

Whatever the child, whatever the 
school, the departure will be more or 
less the same. The house has been in 
a dither for weeks — her permanent, 
her socks to match her hair ribbons, 
her fall tweeds, her white evening 
gown, her gym suits, her name tapes, 
her manicure set. She has studied the 
school catalog and found the name of a 
girl she met at camp, and she has writ- 
ten to the girl and the girl meets her on 
the steps, and they fall into each other’s 
arms, although they never saw much of 
each other at camp. They look identi- 
cal as to hair ribbons, sweaters, curls. 
Their talk is identical. “Oh, my dear 
love your sandals.” “Oh, my dear, I 
love your hair.” 

Joanie throws her arms around he 
mother. “You won’t forget the cookies, 
will you, Mummie, dear?” She 
most anxious for her mother 
gone. 

And the mother of Teddy — she re- 
minds herself that the time had defi- 
nitely come for Teddy to stand on his 
own, severed from the family; to adjust 
himself to a new environment, make 
his own decisions, get perspective on 
his home. The moment has come when 
all this is to begin, but — but — will it 
balance not seeing him every day, not 
knowing when he is coming down with 
a cold, when he is not getting enough 
sleep, when, because Teddy is the kind 
of child that thrives on praise, he will 
need some one to tell him he is won- 
derful? 


set 


is al- 
to be 


She will look anxiously at him as he 
stands outside the dormitory which is 
about to become his home. 
are shined — they 


His shoes 
won't be shined 
again for months; he wears a hat, but 
it will be lost within a week; beside 
him is his steamer trunk, neatly packed 
— it will not be neatly packed when he 
comes home. It is full of all the things 
listed in the school catalog — four 
pyjamas, eight shirts, six pairs of 
woolen socks, six pairs of cotton socks, 
a dark gray suit for Sundays. Many of 
them will not return with Teddy. He 
will say vaguely, “I swopped that for 











aukec School Directory 





Ever since Yankee began we have been re- 
garded as a general information booth about New 
England. So when New Englanders think of camps 
and schools it is but natural that they turn to us for 
expert advice. The advertisers in our Camp and School 
Directories can supply you with full particulars re- 
garding their projects . . . write them first. If you 
fail to find the camp or school you want, or need fur- 
ther information, write ‘Camp and School Director, 
Yankee Magazine, Dublin, N. H.,” giving full de- 








HUNTINGTON 
PREPARATORY —_—s*FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited. Individual attention. Five forms 
beginning with 8th grade. Special one-year intensive 
review course. All sports and activities Superior 
equipment including swimming pool. Catalog 


CHARLES H. SAMPSON, Ed. M. 








tails as to age, tuition, religion, location, etc. Headmaster 320 Huntington Ave., Boston 
PLANNING . . 
TO ENTER COLLEGE? REMINGTON RAND SCHOOL 


“It's Different’. 
Also Junior Col- 
Address 


CLARK SCHOOL 


Write for The Clark Plan, 
Classes of five. A\ll sports. 
lege Business Administration. 


FRANK E. a 
HANOVER, N 











BAY PATH INSTITUTE 
41st year. Co-educational 


Business training of college grade. Person- 
alized placement service. Catalog. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Education Is An Investment 


Enroll now for short day and evening courses on 
REMINGTON and DALTON Adding, Billing, 
and Bookkeeping Machines. Individual instruc- 
tion. Certificate and free placement service to 
graduates. Write for booklet. G. G. Boyce, 114 
Federal Street, Boston, Mass. Liberty 7330. 


NEW HAMPTON 


A New Hampshire School for Boys 

117th year. 40 boys entered 24 colleges last 
year. Experienced faculty. Attention to each 
boy’s needs. 110 miles from Boston. 125 boys 
from 12 states. Modern equipment. Fully coached 
athletics. Moderate tuition 

Frederick Smith, A.M. 
Box 169, New Hampron, N. H. 




















BEACON SCHOOL ,,"2%,20"s 
from thirteen to 
nineteen; prepares for all colleges; business branches. 
Splendid faculty. Homelike atmosphere. All sports 
and extra-curricular activities. Splendid opportuni- 
ties in music and dramatics. School limited to seventy- 
five. Beautiful surroundings. The ideal school for 
your boy. For further information address: The 
Headmaster, Beacon School, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 











At the moment he 
one to swop with. He is more alone 
than ever before in his life; on his face 
is a mournful expression of excitement 
and terror faintly veiled by what he 
thinks is a worldly look of boredom. 


a bat.” knows no 


“Don’t forget to write me tomorrow; 
don’t forget your rubbers, your rain- 
coat, your weak ankle; don’t 


to— 


forget 





AMMERER 


Here is an old New England 
achool that has successfully 
corrected speech defects for 
over 70 years. 
Write for Free booklet 
Samuel Y. Robbins, Director 
BOSTON STAMMERERS' INST. 
| 419 Boylston St. Boston, Mass 









“Good- ve, Mum,” he says, wanting 
to back with her and furiously 
afraid she will know it. 

In a month, when she sees him again, 
he will scarcely have time to talk with 
her. He is a 
Prep School Boy. His path and hers, 
which began to diverge the minute he 
was born will now, as long as they live, 
rarely. 


y 
Zo 


School has claimed him. 


meet only 





9 * 


3. You see, dear, 


made from his funny bone. 


then thou shalt bestir thyself. 


6. A dog’s obeyed in office. 


10. When a paradox you stick to 
I will never contradict you. 





Can You Give the Source of These? 


1. I can tell where that saying was born. 
Talk not of grief till thou hast seen the tears of war-like men. 
it is not true that woman was made from man’s rib, 


4. When thou hearest the sound of a going in the tops of the mulberry trees, 


When the gray-haired New Englander sees round his board 
The old broken links of affection restored. 


7. O, daughters of earth, foolish virgins, beware, 
Lest in that upper realm you have nothing to wear. 
8. O, for a lodge in a garden of cucumbers, 
O, for an iceberg or two at control. 
Her new bark is worse than ten times her old bite. 


Answers to these are given on page 46. 


she was 
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IS THERE A YANKEE PARTY? 
(Continued from page 6) 
Dear Yankee: 

Methinks there could be and should be 
improvements in the political parties of 
the United States. But I sincerely be- 
lieve that this improvement should come 
from within the existing parties. 

The basis for my opinion is that this 
country is ruled by a Federal Government. 
The states, as well as the National Gov- 
ernment, have distinct functions to per- 
form. The states are separate entities with 
no federal appointee to supervise affairs 
as in a unitary government such as France, 
with a prefect appointed by the central 
government in each department. 

To maintain this Federal System, to 
maintain equilibrium among the various 
pressure groups in this country, to insure 
some respect for the basic principles upon 
which our forefathers pondered in draw- 
ing up our Constitution (archaic as it may 
seem to some and incompatible with 
light zones” of uncertainty, 
to our national existence), I believe we 
should not form new political parties to 
compete with existing organizations. To 
do this would open this government to the 
instability of a multiparty system such as 
France with her too numerous ministries. 
Our Government, and espec ially our Con- 
gress, would become a 
ing men and 
coalitions. 

So long as we depend upon the action of 
a group of representatives to make our 
laws, so long we should maintain a bi- 
party system. The cost of labor 
everybody recognizes. 


“twi- 
though basic 


bicker- 
attempting vain 


scene of 
women, 


turnover 
The cost of too fre- 
quent turnover in government personnel 
is no exception. 
Myron McINTIRE, 
Waterford, Maine. 
Dear Yankee: 

Vote Yankee! Two thrilling words that 
should make the heart beat faster in every 
Yankee in this land of ours. 

Best wishes for the strongest support of 
New Englanders everywhere. 

Sincerely, 
MARJORIE ELMER, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


-NO...NO... 
NAUGHTY! 
Dear Yankee: 

May I state briefly I feel political discus- 
sions should be absolutely “out” as far as 
Yankee is concerned. Have stated this pre- 

‘\ iously to you, and cancelled one subscrip- 
tion just lately on that account. 

Every other magazine and newspaper on 
earth has enough of that sort of thing to 
fill to overflowing the most avid desire. 
Yankee at first was refreshing in its omis- 
sion. Now it is “just another.” 

This is my candid and presumably 
worthless opinion. Sorry if it hurts. 

V. M. B. 
Hartford, Conn. 


NO .. 
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One six line ad per month allowable. 








YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


is free of charge to all subscribers. If you want a job, or have a job to give, 
use this column to state your wants or needs. YANKEE assumes no responsi- 
bility except that of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 
you’ve got your job—or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. 





Painting by Molly Luce, courtesy of Grace Horne Galleries 








EXCELLENT FARMER, Yankee, 34, married, small 
daughter, wants steady job sometime in September. 
Can take responsibility. Now getting $10 a week, rent, 
fuel, garden spot, etc., for year-round work. Best refer- 
ences. Conn. valley preferred. JS1 

I'LL EXCHANGE 15 YEARS of N. Y. newspaper ex- 
perience for sports editor's job in city of 90,000 or more. 

Near Boston preferred. Not intere sted in anything tem- 
porary. Wanta get back to N. E. 


A BEAUTIFUL QUIET COU NTRY HOME for you 
or your little  - creed in the Conn. hills, 7 miles from 
New Haven 


LAMPSHADES PAINTED to match your furnishings. 
Price dependent on size and amount of painting, but 
cheaper than elsewhere. State size and enclose sample 
of curtains. Good references on request. JS4 


N. E. SCHOOLTEACHER (Prot., widow, 50) wants 
position as housekeeper for gentleman, companion- 
housekeeper for lady; as tutor or governess (love chil- 
dren); matron or hoste ss. Free to travel. Good home, 
small salary. JSS 


GOT A CAR and the gift of gab? Yankee author and 
publisher needs a few more men and women to show 
games and books to N. E. dep't. stores and gift shops 
this Fall. Part or full time. Commission basis. JS6 
CONN. WOMAN would like position in family as com- 
panion to share domestic duties or to act as secretary. 
Can mend and plain cook. Salary secondary considera- 
tion. JS7 

WANTED: an agreeable companion, Oct. Ist, for 
middle-aged college graduate living at her farm in New 
London County, Conn. Comfortable home, all expenses, 
no hard work. JS8& 


I'D LIKE TO MAKE A HOOKED RUG or chair seat 
for you. Send me choice of patterns, colors, sizes and, 
I'll send you list of what I'd like in exchange. JS9 


MIDDLE-AGED COUPLE good cook and house- 
keeper. Bake pies, bread, cakes, cookies. Permanent 
good country home. $5 month, room and board. JS10. 


YANKEE GIRL with many old N. E. lines behind her 

but no line on a job, 28, art school training. Experi- 
enced receptionist, saleswoman and chauffeur. Likes 
hiking, swimming, genealogy research and antiques. 
Excellent references. Can we be of mutual service to 
each other ?JSi1 

WHO WANTS to make big money? Hand-color and 
sell Xmas cards. I am stuck with 10,000, and I can't 
swing a brush. 20 designs, with tissue-lined envelopes. 
Sold really for 5¢ each. Will trade lot or portion at 1'%¢ 
each. Want car later than '29, sedan, any make; good 4 
or 6 harness loom; small job printing press; or what ? JS12 
TRUSTWORTHY YOUNG WOMAN wanted to keep 
house for widowed University instructor and her daugh- 
ter, nearly 7. Life in apt. near University and near 
Rucinde Church, N. Y. C. in winter, and on Cape Cod 
summers. Part-time University study possible. Small 
salary —own room with lavatory. References ex- 
changed. JS13 























MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN in good health, wants to 
be companion and housekeeper for semi-invalid. Excel- 
lent cook, good manager, able to read aloud and provide 
intelligent companionship. Willing to take full charge 
for moderate salary. Free to travel. JS14 


I'D LIKE WHITE OR COLORED PAPER to block- 
print Xmas cards on, and in return I'll paint 2 large 
photographs (dull finish) or 3 small ones, with oil 
paints. Landscapes and portraits . . . don't forget to 
state colors. JS15 : 


RESTFUL 70 ACRE FARM in Mass. for professional 
or business women. Shady lawns, porches, rippling brook 
and pine woods. Comfortable rooms. Expert cook, best 
dairy products. Moderate rates Aul 


EDITOR AND WRITER of much experience wants 
part-time, high- yee remunerative work to do at home. 
Ph.D and M.D. JA 


LETTERS W KITTEN of the ups and downs, the 
laughter and tears, the trivial and immensely interesting 
life on the farm, by young Yankee woman, to shut-ins, 
ks or nyone. Name what you want to pay. JAu4 
, MALE, 24, writer, Bowdoin grad; 
experienced typing "and shorthand, lite rary assistant, 
tutor; chauffeur, gardener, cook, wants a job. Willing to 
try anything, anywhere. JAu7 
EXPERT KNITTING. Very best material used. Work 
guaranteed. Prices right. JAu8 

LADY LIVING ALONE on small estate in Boston 
suburbs would take for winter, as paying guest, a busi- 
ness woman or teacher. Rate reasonable, including 
garage. Answer giving profession. JA 


want a letter from Boston 




















HOMESICK YANKS... 
girl who married a Vermonter? Own a farm, financialiy 
a flop, but have wonderful family and have had interest- 
qAaio experiences! Could you pay anything for these? 
Aul 

FORMER TEACHER, middle aged Prot. widow, wants 
position as housekeeper for widower or companion to 
lady — tutor or governess. Love children, free to travel. 
Good home rather than large salary. JAull 


LET ME MAKE YOUR HOME HAPPY. Am a 
graduate nurse; mature widow who will go anywhere in 
New England as companion-nurse-housekeeper. Effi- 
cient and cheerful and not afraid of work. Invalid or 
elderly couple. Reasonable salary. Professional and per- 
sonal references. Who wants me? JAui2 


LET ME CUT out and baste a quilt ready for you to 
appliqué. I'll send descriptions and histories of the 6 
beautiful old patterns and price of material cut and 
basted ready for your finishing stitches. JJy1 


WE'D WELCOME CITY WOMAN who loves country 
life, as paying guest. 70-acre place, 40 miles from Bos- 
ton. Best farm foods, screened porch, quiet and privacy 
assured. Reasonable terms. JJy3 


AMERICAN WOMAN, experienced in hotel manage- 
ment, wants to be housekeeper in small hotel. Neat, 
loyal and able to take responsibility. Good character 
references. JJy4 


























WANNA BE A SWING DRUMMER? I've been play- 
ing at one of Boston's big hotels for the past 2 years. 
I'll swop lessons for a rush-seated cee chair, 
groceries, books or what have you? JJy5 

MY HOME is very near the shore of Bluehill Bay in 
Maine, and I am waiting for “homey” boarders. JJy6_ 
YOUR CHIMNEY cleaned now will save you 25% in 
heat and unknown thousands in fire worry. Keep me in 
work and I'll keep you in safety and in funds. I'm an 
expert and will go anywhere in New England. JJy9 __ 
PROFESSIONAL HELP NEEDED in Newton, N. H., 
time basis: part down, so much per month. Two-car 
barn to be put in good condition, lawns filled in, lights 
replaced, back porch restyled, weatherstripping done, 
etc., etc. JJyil 

YOUNG INTERIOR DECORATING SCHOOL 
GRAD wants work. Experienced in gift shop, tea room, 
inn; typewriting, genealogy, cooking, dancing, party 
planning, gardening, lecturing. JJy13 

I'M HOMESICK for New England and want a change. 
Seven years of teaching physical education in college. 
Who has a job? JJy17 

PAINTING NEEDED; tree and ground care on small 
summer cottage with every modern convenience. Four 
acres ground in immediate vicinity of Portland. Swop 
needs for summer rental. JJy23 


AM 60-YEAR OLD Yankee with one good wife. I want 
to swop oversight of mechanical work, such as master 
mechanic, chief engineer (2nd class, Mass.), head of 
trade school, etc., for a pleasant position with small 
pay. Would go most anywhere in the world. What do 
you offer? JJy24 

COUNTRY BOARD in family of two swopped for 
goods or services. Be one of the family, or have break- 
fast in bed. “Unto whomsoever much is given, of him 
shall be much required." JJy25 






































WHO WANTS COMFORTABLE BED and breakfast 
in my Deer Isle, Maine, farmhouse? Other meals at 
nearby house. Also camp right on the water accom- 
modating four, with facilities for cooking own meals. 
JJy26 

NEED ( OF A LAWYER who understands the under- 
dog's point of view, who is not afraid of any company 
that has been unjust to an ignorant and helpless 
individual. Not a court case. Can pay only on a financed 
plan. Within 20 miles of Portsmouth. Contact immedi- 
ately. JJy27 

I CAN AND WILL KNIT SOCKS. (Father wore one 
pair all winter — among others.) What have you to 
offer? JJul 

LET ME TYPE your medical manuscripts. Rates and 
sample of work on request. JJu2 








MARRIED MAN, strictly temperate and with excel- 

lent references, would like general work for summer on 

gentleman's estate or high-class farm, June 1 until Nov. 

ae ne care and training of thoroughbred horses. 
u 





ad MAN with Mus.B. and a substantial start ona 
(piano major, organ minor) wants a position 

that iil ll pay a living | wage. | JJu8 

EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD PROOFREADER (em- 

ployed) wants to make change. Position must be in or 

near Boston. Full particulars on request. JJu9 


REGISTERED PHARMACIST, a-1 
cellent experience, 


JJui7 


DOGS BOARDED from $2 2.50 per: week up, up, according to 
size. Also taught behavior or tricks, if desired. Prices on 
application. JJuis8 


YANKEE, freelance writer. r. Feature, ., editorial, 1 public- - 
ity copy. Advertising salesman; also adept in Chamber 
of Commerce tourist resort work and other things, wants 
job for summer or longer, in or near New England. JJu20 
CHATTY, HOMEY LETTERS written to shut-ins, 
invalids or home-folks. One dollar each. JMy2 














references, ex- 
wants position of responsibility. 





I'M GOOD at landscape and greenhouse work. Who 
wants me? JMy7 


ALL I WANT is a steady job + where I can use my ex- 
perience in painting and repair work, camps and tour- 
ists, animals, poultry and lawns. I can’t milk. I'm 
married, but have no children. Could I have a separate 
cottage? I'll furnish references. JA2 


WORLD WAR VET wants work in hotel, but is willing 
to accept anything, country preferred. Experienced 
clerk, station manager and caretaker. JA9 


TEACHER, M.A. Columbia, a, professor in History and 
Dean in Southern Woman's College, 12 years’ experi 
ence, wants to teach in New England college or private 
school. JAi1 

I CAN SNOOP OUT WATER VEINS and successfully 
locate a well for you with the accuracy of an ant eater 
going after ants. Try me. JA17 


INTERESTED IN ANY UNUSUAL POSITION. 
Twelve years’ experience in secretarial and editorial 
office of small museum. Would go anywhere. JA20 


MAINE YANKEE GIRL, 24, University grad, B.S., 
B.A. and just finishing thesis for M.A. 2 yrs. teaching 
experience as senior student assistant in Biology, Chem- 
istry and Laboratory, and graduate student assistant 
in English. Good in athletics. Best of references. I want a 
position on good teaching staff. JM2 











WANTED: a Yankee paying guest(s) who loves his 
N. E. and enjoys view, vegetables and vitamins; sleep, 
simplicity and sense. Yes. we have a shower bath. JJu4 


SWOPPER’S COLUMNS 
(Continued from page 42) 


Qld silver caster set— also smaller set, 
pewter, but bottles not all there. Have you a 
second-hand bicycle in good condition or 
something? Ju- -253 


I offer 48’ handkerchief tatting for a cutting 
—— with instructions for Double Wedding 

ing, or Jewelled Wedding Ring, quilt block. 
First quality canned food for clean vols. Col- 
lected poems of Robert Frost, Robert Hillyer, 
Amy Lowell, or first edition “Rome Haul.” 
Ju-254 

Will swop A-1 Timothy horse hay, preferably 
baled, delivered in Worcester for any house- 
hold electrical appliance. Ju-259 


Will swop one Kennebec boat, 15’ 
long, seats 5, Elto-Evinrude 4-cyl. engine 
mounted amidships, cushions, lights, horn, etc. 
for 2 Sponson canoes in good condition. 
My-202 

Year-round property wanted in exchange for for 
well-built, 9 room, furnished house with 4 lots, 
89 x 100, on ocean ‘front at Orr’s Island, Maine. 














Finest neighborhood, electricity, well and 
cement cistern included—value $3,200. 
My-204 





Who has a bushel of old-fashioned N. H. 
Nodhead — I’m crazy to have some. 
What may I offer you? My-243 


A professional portrait of you, your dog, 
horse, cat or ancestor, will be swopped for a 
nice old piece of furniture, weather vane or 
what have you? My-261 


3 vol. set Picturesque Europe, illustrated 
steel and wood engravings by Foster, Fenn and 
other European and American artists. Edited 
Bayard Taylor, 1875, gold edges, good condi- 
tion. Could use rugs, silver or pewter ware, or 
what have you? My-274 








11” | 





YOUNG SINGLE MAN, experienced and industrious, 
wants employment on farm, preferably poultry and 
truck gardening. Expect liberal wages. JF2 


YANKEE CLIPPERS 
CARGOES OF FRIENDSHIP 
(Continued from page 18) 
proaches its 1938 program at the Hotel 
Statler, September 26 and 27 —a pro- 
gram international in scope and catho- 

lic in its range. 

From London, England, come Vis- 
count Leverhulme, Governor of Lever 
Brothers, Ltd.; N. Baliol Scott, Re- 
search and Planning Manager of Har- 


rods, Ltd.; John Ryan, Sales Manage 
| of The Metal Box Company, Ltd.; 
Mrs. C. R. Taylor, Editor, Transport 


Management; and Harold Whitehead 
of Harold Whitehead and Staff, Ltd., 
business consultants. 

From France, come Henri 
Fayol, Sales Manager of the Davum 
Company, and Dr. H. Pasdermadjian, 
General Secretary, International Asso- 
ciation of Department Stores; Stock- 
holm, Sweden, sends Anders Hedberg, 
President, Scandinavian Luma _ Co- 
operative Lamp Society, and G. Holm- 
quist, Director, A/B Nordiska Kom- 
paniet; from Copenhagen, Denmark, 
comes Prof. Julius Hirsch. 

Top-notchers in the field of distribu- 
tion in America, treating the subject 
from the academic and practical an- 
| gles, will participate in the birthday 


Paris, 


event. Such figures will be assembled 
as Dr. George Gallup of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion; Mrs. Hor- 
tense W. Odlum, who heads Bonwit 
Teller of New York; Ralph McA. In- 
gersoll of Time Magazine; Dr. Isador 
Lubin of the Department of Labor; 
Dr. Edward L. Lloyd of the Depart- 
ment Commerce; Dr. David R. 
Craig of the American Retail Federa- 
tion; Dr. John M. Cassels of Stephens 
College in Missouri; R. W. Doe of the 
Safeway Stores from California; Harry 
Arthur Hopf of the International 
Committee of Scientific Management; 
Dr. Willard L. Thorpe of Dun & Brad- 
street; Q. Forrest Walker of R. H. 
Macy & Company; L. J. Schumaker of 
the American Bakers Association; Mc- 
Nair and Copeland of Harvard; Hec- 
tor Lazo of Coéperative Food Distrib- 
utors of America; and Dr. Paul H. 
Nystrom. 


of 


For a better understanding of what 
the Conference means to a busy execu- 
tive, the following from the pen of Les- 
sing Rosenwald is to the point: 

“A Conference such as the Boston 
Conference on Distribution is sure to 
bring about personal contacts which 
would occur in no other way. These, in 
themselves, are of tremendous impor- 
tance inasmuch as they enable indi- 
viduals and corporations discuss 
problems of mutual interest on a basis 
of acquaintance and friendship which 
otherwise would never be discussed at 
all, or, at the best, on an impersonal 
basis, which so often brings about un- 
satisfactory results. 


“Secondly, 


to 


a Conference such as this 
enables the members to keep abreast 
of the times, in so far as new methods 
and new fields of merchandise develop- 


ment are concerned. These new ideas, 


expressed as they are by word of 
mouth, are far more impressive than 
the printed words, though they be 


identical. 
portance 


They are of far greater im- 
than the points just men- 
tioned as the mental stimulus, which is 
bound to accrue to any one who ap- 
proaches this Conference with interest 
and sincerity. 

“In these strenuous times, harassed 
as we are with the daily problems 
which come before us, it is often difh- 
cult, if not impossible, to find the time 
to do constructive thinking. Here, in 
this atmosphere, if one but grasps the 
opportunity, one may absorb during 
these two days many thoughts which 
will be of value to him, and likewise to 
his organization.” 

A fitting tribute to a New England 
institution. 
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CLASSIFIED 


FIVECENTS AWORD PER INSERTION 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE — Hodgson Portable House in Freedom, 
New Hampshire; excellent condition; H-shaped bunga- 
low; living room 12 x 18; sun room; four bedrooms; two 
bathrooms; kitchen; sleeping porch. Comfortable house 
for seashore or mountains. Apply H. E. Utter, 43 East 
Orchard Avenue, Providence, R. I. 

TO RENT — Three cottages for September and Octo- 
ber. Two and five rooms. Dorr. W. ALLEN, Brattleboro, 
Vt. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ANTIQU ES — Private Sale — Act quickly, secure rare 
pieces of glass, lamps, wine glasses — a varied lot. Some 
pewter. Very old hand-woven linen. Cutlery. Settle, 
hand carved. Hearth rug, beauty. Folding all brass fire- 
place screen. Brass kettles. Six chairs, alike. Mahogany 
center table. Four mahogany chairs, alike. Individual 
chairs. Many other things. HERBERT W. MITCHELL, 
Holliston, Mass. Tel. 151-6. 
I WONDER WHO? I believe there is a good man 
about 70, who still drives his own car, and has some 
income — who would enjoy the environment of a 
beautiful home and assist the owner, a widow about 
that age, to carry on the business successfully for both. 
Integrity and culture sought. Write: Box MJ, % 
YANKEE, Dublin, N. H, 
CAP’N HOYT’S SEA CHEST — One fourth mile from 
a 201 and two miles from Route 201A. Right on 
Scenic Highway, Route 24. Treasure Trove for 
the folks back home. Afternoon tea and real coffee 
served if ordered ahead. Telephone Bowdoinham 27 or 
write “Grandmother” Newhall, Box 27, Bowdoinham, 
aine. 
FOR SALE: Pure bred Collie puppies. Sable and white. 
Whelped May 11, 1938. Litter registered with American 
Kennel Club. Avail yourself now of a gentle pet as well 
as an excellent watch dog. If interested telephone New 
Boston 16-41, or come to “ HIGHFIELDs,” Francestown, 
New Hampshire. 
OPPORTUNITY — Established nursing home for 
invalids and aged people. Owner retiring. Will lease to 
responsible nurse or physician. Reasonable terms. 
Address: Mrs. JEANNE C. MILLER, 31 Wyoming 
Heights, Melrose, Mass. Tel. Melrose 1983-J. 


PERSONAL and business printing of “all kinds. High 
quality, reasonable prices. No machine composition. 
Personal stationery a specialty. Samples and prices on 
request. Stowe Press, Box 133, Stowe, Vermont. 


















































YANKEE widow, middle-aged, Protestant, wants posi- 
tion as housekeeper for widower or companion to lady. 
Free to travel. Good home rather than high salary. 
Write ‘‘MB” care of YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 
EXTRA MONEY easily earned. Take orders for 
America’s finest Christmas Cards. Big profits. Write 
for samples. Ropinson Carps, 430 Orange Street, 
Clinton, Mass. 

Do the words “Subway Puzzles’ mean anything to 
you? They cost ten cents in 1909 but I will pay hand- 
somely for one today. Russell H. Kettell, Concord, 
Mass. i 

WELL — WELL — WELL. It’s an old old story but 
you'll never be satisfied until you have your own 
ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. I dig ‘em — 
highest references. Burton A. WiLLarD, Dublin, N. H. 


ORIGINAL ETCHINGS: Boston and New England 
subjects. Distinctive gifts. Write for catalogue. Mar- 
GARET DovuGALt Evper, 625 South Street, Roslindale, 
Mass. 
BURNS QUICKLY CURED by simple homemade 
remedy. Costs practically nothing to make it yourself. 
One dime brings full instructions. Youpo, 1023 Beacon 
Street, Brookline, Mass. 
Old American Books and Pamphlets wanted. Auto- 
aphs, old gy journals. Traveling representative. 
fmmed ediate cash. AMERICAN AUTOGRAPH SHOP, Merion 
Station, Pa. 
OVER 1000 SWOP offers in Traders Bulletin. Published 
four years. Sample copy 10¢. Ads 5¢ a word. TRADERS 
EXCHANGE, 190 RN Wells, Chicago’s only Trading Post. 
DOGS BOARDED. §2.50 per vor Write FoxsTanp 
KENNELS, INc., West Springfield, N. H. 
GOOD sugar-bush wasting 300 buckets. One of those 
‘bright boys" mentioned on p. 12 August YANKEE 
could buy my 80-acre farm and make money selling 
direct to "hates. Miss TATNALL, East Westmoreland, 
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NEW ~ HAMPSHIRE Fireplace wood delivered direct 
to your home in Boston or suburbs from Fox Research 
Forest, Hillsboro, N. H. Full cord 16-in. $16; 24-in. $14. 








Answers to Quotations 
1. Twelfth Night, Shakespeare. 
2. Bernardo del Carpio, Hemans. 
3. What Every Woman Knows, Barrie. 
4. If Samuel, V: 24. 
5. The Pumpkin, Whittier. 
King Lear, Shakespeare. 
. Nothing to Wear, Wm. Allen Butler. 
. Ninety-nine in the Shade, Rossiter John- 
son. 
. Fable for Critics, J]. R. Lowell. 
0. Twelve Articles, Dean Swift. 
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Goop Luck 
The following notice appeared in 
the November go, 1813 edition of the 
New Hampshire Patriot. 

Notice To The American Fair 
Whereas Joseph Roby, my husband 
(unmindful of his marriage covenant) 
for some time past has conducted 
himself towards me in a cruel and 
shameful manner, threatening me to 
that degree that the fear of immedi- 
ate death took hold of me—and 
whereas he has driven me out of his 
bed and out of his house, at times 
frequenting the grog shops and re- 
turning home disguised in liquor, al- 
most destitute of reason, abusing me, 
and using the most profane language, 
I being in a low state of health 
(caused by undergoing hard labor 
and harsh treatment) could not en- 
due such usage any longer; I there- 
fore left his house, grim looks and 
cruel treatment together (though 
with an aching heart for my children) 
and feel happy that I have escaped 
the paw of the tyger in disguise. He 
has since had the impudence to pub- 
lish me in print, and insert two false- 
hoods, which he is now called upon 
to retract, or he may expect to be 
published as a liar as openly as he has 
attempted to defame my character. I 
thereby caution all women against 
forming any connection with him, if 
they would not wish to wear out their 
lives in sorrow, toil and pain, and 
have their throats cut by him at last. 

Mehitable Roby. 

Contributed by John Cowles, 

Meriden, N. H. 


x** 


As AN ENGLISHMAN SAW BosTON IN 
1698 

“A Mr. Ward who visited New Eng- 
land in this year, said of Boston: 
“The buildings, like their women, 
are neat and handsome, and their 
streets, like the hearts of their men, 
are paved with pebbles. They have 
four churches built with clapboards 
and shingles, and supplied with four 
ministers,—one a scholar, one a gen- 
tleman, one a dunce and one a clown. 
The captain of a ship met his wife in 
the street after a long voyage, and 
kissed her, for which he was fined ten 
shillings. What happiness do we en- 
joy in old England, where we can not 
only kiss our own wives, but other 
men’s, without danger of penalty.” 
(From “Boston Watch and Police,” 

an old book) 
Contributed by Josephine G. Perkins, 
S. Weymouth, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


Dear Yankee: 

Maybe some of your readers can help 
me. I have sought in vain for the name 
given years ago to the places beside bridges 
on country roads where horses were 
watered and driven through to “soak their 
hooves,” swell the wooden wheels and 
shrink the iron tires. Ford doesn’t seem to 
be the right term. 

Also: where can I get reliable group 
accident and sickness insurance for our 
family of four people? 

Yours, 
J. Atmus Russe. 
Mason, N. H. 


Dear Yankee: 

Can you tell me of anyone who makes 
real bayberry candles? I don’t want the 
ones you can buy in gift shops — we can 
get that kind out here. What I want is the 
real old-fashioned kind, made in some lit- 
tle New England town, from real bayber- 
ries. When lighted, these candles are really 
fragrant. 

Hopefully, 
FRANCES WAGELEY, 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Dear Yankee: 

Thanks to your coéperation, the Pres- 
cott Tavern Auction at East Jaffrey, N. H., 
proved a complete success. 

A true anecdote of Yankee humor, or 
probably honest common sense, happened 
on the day preceding the auction. A 
woman sought to buy from the owner, Mr. 
Davis, a small pewter-topped syrup jug. 
She offered $2.00, with the suggestion that 
Mr. Davis might be sorry the next day to 
see it go for only a few cents. Mr. Davis 
refused to sell, since he had not sold a 
single article at private sale. He asked the 
woman, “Be you coming to the auction?” 
When she answered that she was, he said, 
“Well, if you can buy it for a ‘few cents,’ 
you will be so much in.” 

As a matter of fact, the article sold for 
$3.75. 

Very truly yours, 
Georce H. DuNCAN, 
East Jaffrey, N. H. 
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REMEMBER THE DATES 
—and Make Plans Now / 








CHAMPIONSHIP 
RODEO 


100 cowboys and cowgirls — frontier 
sports — circus acts — fireworks. Each 
evening at grandstand. 


“LUCKY” TETER 
and his 
HELL DRIVERS 


The world’s greatest thrill stars. 4 days 
— Sept. 19-22 inclusive. 


U. S. CAVALRY TROOP 


1st Squadron, 3rd Cavalry. In daily 
exhibitions. 


BRILLIANT SPRINGFIELD 
HORSESHOW 


Each Evening in Coliseum. 


$2,000,000.00 
LIVESTOCK SHOW 


CONN. and N. E. GRANGE 
BUILDING DEDICATIONS 


Dedication ceremonies, Conn. State 
Building, 11 A.M. Tuesday, Sept. 20. 


Dedication of N. E. Grange Building, 
11 A.M. Wednesday, Sept. 21. 





LARGEST 
FARM MACHINERY SHOW 
IN THE EAST 























RING your family and friends to marvel at the hun- 
dreds of attractions going on every minute of these 
seven glorious days and evenings. Everywhere you 

go, everywhere you look, you'll find new thrills, new 
sights to entertain and educate everyone. 


Make your first visit early Sunday afternoon to enjoy the 
stirring music of the famous Royal Canadian Black Watch 
Band Sunday afternoon and evening only. At the same 
time witness the stirring reception to the governors of the 
ten North Atlantic States. 


Come again during the week for an entirely different 
program. Bring the youngsters for Children’s Day special 
features, Monday only. Inspect Storrowton, quaint original 
New England colonial village. See the antique exhibits; 
old colonial wallpaper; garden club exhibit; fruit, flower, 
and vegetable shows. Attend the dog, cat, and poultry 
shows. See the exhibits of handicraft and junior divisions; 
the industrial arts exhibits, and the displays in the state 
buildings. Everywhere you go, everywhere you look, 
you'll find miles of exhibits, contests, demonstrations, and 
specialty shows. 175 acres of features and attractions to 
see and enjoy. Plan now to visit “America’s Premier 
Exposition” this year. 


175 Acres of Exhibits * Demonstrations ’ Attractions 
Harness and Auto Races 


“EASTERN STATES EXPOSITION 








PACA SEPT AB-2& vases” 
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The tradition of 


WSs 


UESTS at the Hotel Puritan tell us that the enjoyment of their 
stay in Boston is heightened by the traditionally friendly 
atmosphere of our hotel. 

Since early Colonial days, visitors to New England have found an 
abundance of good cheer in the taverns and inns of their choice and 
today, we at the Hotel Puritan, strive to keep this hospitality as an ever 
present welcome to our guests. 

The Hotel Puritan’s attentions and appointments will make your 
stay in Boston most pleasant. The utmost in luxury and convenience has 
been combined with matchless service for your rest and enjoyment. 

When you next plan a visit to Boston, we cordially invite you to 
make the Hotel Puritan your home in Boston. 

Adjoining the hotel, our private parking facilities are available to 


our motoring guests without charge. 


Colonial Days 


IS 





The Eagle Tavern 


Newton, New Hampshire 


Half-way house on the 
stage road between 
Haverhill, Massachusetts 
and 
Exeter, New Hampshire. 








wan HOTEL PURITAN 


390 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
WituiaM B. Rice, II, Managing Direétor 





